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Overview 



What does it take to help people who hold low-wage jobs climh the eeonomic ladder while simultane- 
ously meeting labor market demand and employer needs for more skilled workers? MDRC’s Work Advancement 
and Support Center (WASC) demonstration will test an innovative approach designed to achieve both these goals 
by fostering employment retention and career advancement for a broad range of low-earners, including reem- 
ployed dislocated workers (those who, because of industry restructuring, now work in significantly lower-paying 
jobs than they previously did). 

WASC combines two main strategies: (1) services to help workers keep their jobs or find better ones and (2) 
simplified access to programs intended to provide financial support to low-income workers (such as child care subsi- 
dies, food stamps, Medicaid, and the Earned Income Tax Credit). In the demonstration’s study sites, these combined 
strategies are being housed in “One-Stop Centers,” created by the federal Workforce Investment Act (WIA) of 1998 
and used primarily to help unemployed people find jobs. The services are being provided by newly integrated teams 
of retention-advancement staff drawn from the local workforce programs and work support specialists from welfare 
agencies. This first report from MDRC’s study of WASC examines start-up experiences in Dayton, Ohio, and San 
Diego, California, which began planning in 2004 and pilot operations in 2005. 



Key Findings 

• Dayton and San Diego are developing distinct approaches to WASC to respond to their substantially 
different demographic, institutional, and labor market conditions. For example, Dayton is operating in 
an economy hard hit by a decline in manufacturing, especially in the automotive industry. In contrast, 
San Diego enjoys a more vibrant economy that includes growing high-tech and service sectors. 

• WASC is being viewed locally as a welcome opportunity to expand the mission of One-Stops to in- 
clude services for incumbent (that is, currently employed) low-wage and dislocated workers and their 
employers, rather than focusing almost exclusively on an unemployed population seeking work. 

• Employers have responded positively to the sites’ efforts to work with them to identify advance- 
ment opportunities in high-demand occupations, new routes to participation in career advancement 
activities, and strategies for recruiting eligible members of their workforce for WASC. 

• In learning how to develop and adapt services aimed at assisting working people, both workforce and 
welfare agency staff are bridging the substantial gaps between the workforce and welfare systems. 
This entails a major culture change to transcend the systems’ traditional isolation and lack of experi- 
ence combining employment services with access to work supports for low-earners. 

• As part of their efforts to create an ethos of advancement, the sites are devising new management 
techniques and performance standards to keep the entire WASC team focused on career advance- 
ment and income improvement. 

• Sites have begun outreach campaigns that market economic advancement and are initiating part- 
nerships with employers and community-based organizations to reach low-wage workers. 



Future publications will report on the operations and effectiveness of WASC in Dayton and San Diego, as well as in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Fort Worth, Texas, which joined the demonstration later. 
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Preface 



For many families in the United States, employment does not guarantee economic well- 
being. Indeed, work often leaves them with household incomes hovering around the poverty 
line. In some regions of the country, industry restmcturing has added to this problem by dislo- 
cating large numbers of workers, many of whom have had to shift to jobs that pay significantly 
less than the ones they previously held. Understandably, policymakers are increasingly looking 
for effective ways to enable low earners to advance their careers and improve their incomes — 
while also addressing employers’ continuing need for more skilled workers in a global econ- 
omy. Unfortunately, credible evidence of “what works” to achieve these goals is in very short 
supply. MDRC’s Work Advancement and Support Center (WASC) demonstration hopes to 
provide some answers. 

Since 1998, federally funded One-Stop Service Centers around the country have fo- 
cused primarily on assisting the unemployed into work. WASC tests a strategy that expands that 
mission by targeting people who are already working, but at low wages. Through career coach- 
ing, skills training, and better connections with employers — and led by a newly integrated 
team of workforce and welfare professionals housed at the One-Stop — the program strives to 
help these workers stay employed, build their skills, and advance. At the same time, WASC 
makes it easier for busy working people to take up existing public financial work supports — a 
“make work pay” strategy that other research suggests will also help stabilize their employment. 
But WASC’s longer-term goal is more ambitious: to enable these workers to climb career lad- 
ders so they will have less need for income supplements to support their families in the future. 
The program also intends to help employers reduce costly turnover and fill second- and third- 
rung positions that require more skills than do entry-level slots. This report examines the begin- 
ning efforts of two WASC sites to institute these reforms by bridging the divide between the 
workforce and welfare systems, which typically function in separate silos. Future reports will 
explain whether they — and other WASC sites — prove successful in implementing the full 
program vision and improving workers’ skills, jobs, and income. 

WASC is one segment of a three-part portfolio of MDRC research projects on “post- 
employment” strategies. The other two are: the Employment Retention and Advancement 
(ERA) evaluation, which focuses on current and former welfare recipients in 16 sites across the 
country, and the United Kingdom Employment Retention and Advancement (UK ERA) dem- 
onstration, which focuses on low-income workers and unemployed participants in welfare-to- 
work programs in the six regions of Britain. Eike WASC, each of these interventions includes 
intensive assistance to people while they are employed. Together, the three studies should con- 
tribute substantially to a growing body of knowledge about what more might be done to ensure 
that the promise of opportunity extends to low-wage workers. 



Gordon E. Berlin 
President 
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Executive Summary 



Low-income workers, a large segment of the U.S. labor market, make important contri- 
butions to the nation’s economy. However, many do not keep their jobs — at a notable cost to 
their employers — or do not advance to better positions that would meet labor market demand 
for higher-skilled workers while, at the same time, increasing their own income. Moreover, 
even in the short term, they often do not enroll in public programs that offer financial support to 
low-wage workers. 

Although a considerable body of research shows what works in helping people who are 
not employed move into work, far less evidence exists on effective strategies for helping those 
who are already working stay in jobs and move up the career ladder. MDRC’s Work Advance- 
ment and Support Center (WASC) demonstration was created to identify effective strategies to 
enable low-wage workers and reemployed dislocated workers (those who, because of industry 
restructuring, now work in significantly lower-paying jobs than they previously did) to stabilize 
their employment, find better-paying jobs, and prepare for positions that require higher skills — 
all the while assisting employers in the process. 

This report describes planning and early implementation strategies undertaken between 
October 2004 and January 2005 at the first two sites to join the demonstration: Dayton, Ohio, 
and San Diego, California. These sites offer two different perspectives on the nation’s economic 
environment. Dayton has been particularly hard hit by cutbacks in the automotive and other in- 
dustries and is losing employers. It faces the challenging of moving low-wage workers, many of 
whom are dislocated, into high-demand, better-paying fields. On the other end of the spectmm, 
San Diego represents the new, high-growth economy, fueled by the high-tech and service sec- 
tors. San Diego must help low-wage workers move into the higher-wage jobs created by this 
new economy. The report provides an early picture of the opportunities and challenges that lie 
ahead for those sites, as well as for Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Fort Worth, Texas, two subse- 
quently selected sites. While the report should be of particular interest to workforce and welfare 
professionals and policymakers, it also speaks to a broad audience with a stake in both meeting 
labor market demand and raising the income of low-income workers. 



A Thumbnail Sketch of WASC 

WASC combines two strategies that have not been rigorously tested together on a 
large scale: 

• job retention and advancement services aimed at both meeting employer 
needs and enabling low-wage workers to find better-paying jobs 
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• simplified access to financial supports for working people, including child 
care subsidies, the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC), food stamps, and 
health insurance 

WASC programs are being established in One-Stop Career Centers, which were created under the 
federal Workforce Investment Act (WIA) of 1998 and which, in most jurisdictions, have been 
used primarily to help unemployed people find jobs. Services will be provided by teams consist- 
ing of staff of WIA agencies and staff of welfare agencies that administer support programs.' In 
most jurisdictions in the United States, these two systems operate in separate bureaucratic silos 
and have not made assisting low- wage workers a common cause. 

In pursuing their employment-related goals, the WASC programs will be flexible in their 
strategies, guiding some workers to education and training and coaching others to resolve job 
problems or seek promotions and raises. The programs will also work directly with local employ- 
ers to identify second- and third-level job openings (that is, openings for positions above entry 
level, requiring additional training and skills), to facilitate on-the-job training, to secure advance- 
ment opportunities for WASC participants, and, where feasible, to deliver WASC assistance at the 
worksite, not just at the One-Stop. Strategies to promote the second goal, simplified access to fi- 
nancial work supports, will include implementing administrative changes that make it easier to 
apply for and maintain work supports and educating workers about how these supports can raise 
their household income. The WASC income calculator — an innovative Web-based tool that 
graphically illustrates the collective effects of different work supports on income at various wage 
levels (thus linking advancement and work supports) — will facilitate the education process. 



Beginning the Demonstration 

Eollowing an extensive initial site selection process, the Dayton and San Diego sites 
began a two-stage pilot period in 2004. The first stage focused on initial program development 
and planning, while the second stage enrolled a small test group of participants. The lessons 
from the sites’ planning and initial implementation efforts are the subject of this report. 

The two sites are very different from one another. Eor example, the enormous, 400,000- 
square-foot Dayton One-Stop houses workforce and welfare programs, with services jointly 
administered and staffed by a single public agency. Against the backdrop of significant job 
losses in the manufacturing sector, the facility serves an area of declining population with rela- 



'The agencies that are responsible for administering Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 
and work supports — particularly child care subsidies, food stamps, and government-sponsored health insur- 
ance — vary by locality across the United States. This report refers to these entities collectively as “welfare” or 
“human service” agencies. 
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tively few immigrants. The much smaller San Diego One-Stop, which serves a sizeable immi- 
grant population, is operated by a for-profit business under contract to the local Workforce In- 
vestment Board. It is located in a sprawling area that has recently experienced a rise in popula- 
tion and jobs. Before WASC began, this facility did not house human service staff, and coordi- 
nation between workforce and human service agencies was minimal. Hence, the two sites repre- 
sent the two ends of the spectrum in terms of the relationship between workforce and welfare 
programs in the nation. 



Key Findings 

The early plans of the two sites have brought into sharper focus the many opportunities 
and challenges of WASC. The key ones include: 

• Employers have responded positively to the sites’ efforts to work with 
them to identify advancement opportunities in high-demand occupa- 
tions, new routes to participation in career advancement activities, and 
strategies for recruiting eligible members of their workforce for WASC, 

In an effort to build strong partnerships with employers, the sites are engaging them in 
discussions about roles they might play in WASC. The most promising possibilities include: 
identifying higher-paying, in-demand jobs into which low-wage workers could move; using 
employers as a recmitment source; getting employers to inform the program about advancement 
opportunities in their workplaces; giving participants paid release time for training; making 
workplaces available for on-site training and for coaching on advancement and work supports; 
and working with WASC staff to address job-related problems that could block participants’ 
paths to advancement. 

• Many staff and local officials in Dayton and San Diego embrace the WASC 
approach as a way of taking One-Stops to the next stage of development 

Both sites view the program’s career advancement agenda as a logical and critically 
important extension of the One-Stop’s mission to respond to local labor market needs. Although 
the two sites differ in the degree to which their workforce services and work supports are cur- 
rently integrated, both see WASC as a chance to make a major leap forward with a new, work- 
ing population and the employer community. Local leaders in San Diego noted that one major 
reason for deciding to join the demonstration was that WASC, which links welfare staff and 
workforce staff in a single unit, can be a catalyst for better connecting the county’s workforce 
and human service agencies more broadly. In Dayton, although the workforce and welfare func- 
tions are already under the purview of one agency, WASC allows for substantially more inte- 
grated service delivery. One staff member in Dayton observed that the program would not be 
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“just dealing with WIA individuals or TANF individuals but with the low-wage worker.” Day- 
ton staff, in striving to simplify access to work supports, have stressed that even minor changes 
would be a significant benefit to busy working people. 

• With program goals that reach far beyond the traditional objectives of 
workforce and welfare agencies — that is, job placement and accurate 
benefit determination — the sites are retooling staff roles and undergo- 
ing a significant culture change. 

The sites have used cross-training to help WASC unit members better understand the ex- 
isting roles and responsibilities of team members in whichever system is unfamiliar to them, either 
the workforce side (mainly concerned with job search and job training) or the income support side 
(primarily focused on determining eligibility for benefits). Other efforts focus on career advance- 
ment activities — the top WASC priority, but one that is new to almost all team members. Thus, 
staff are being prepared to take on unfamiliar and challenging new roles. In some cases, they will 
be working with employers or coaching participants to seek promotions or raises or to find better 
jobs. In others, rather than only processing applications for work supports, staff may be helping 
participants understand how these supports can improve their overall incomes or how finding bet- 
ter jobs can eliminate the need for the supports. And in many cases they will be helping partici- 
pants acquire — while continuing to work — new skills in high-demand occupations. What re- 
mains to be seen, of course — and what will be documented in future reports — is how much 
working people take advantage of the assistance WASC offers them. 

• As part of their efforts to create an ethos of advancement, the sites are 
devising management techniques and performance standards to keep 
the entire WASC team focused on career advancement and income 
improvement, 

WASC staff members are asked to be proactive in working with employers and in help- 
ing workers move up the economic ladder and to be bold in trying diverse strategies to further 
that goal. Recognizing that initial training will not suffice if staff are to meet these unfamiliar 
demands, the programs are starting to construct management practices to reinforce the WASC 
mission, including: (1) directing staff to repeatedly refer back to the advancement goals that par- 
ticipants themselves set at enrollment; (2) encouraging staff to view every meeting with partici- 
pants as a chance to focus on career advancement; and (3) articulating performance standards 
that hold staff accountable for and give them credit for helping participants advance. 

• Early marketing and recruitment by the sites reflect their interest in dis- 
tancing their programs from stereotypes of “welfare” programs and high- 
lighting how WASC addresses the real-life concerns of working people. 
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The sites want their programs to be viewed as a source of opportunities for people who 
are already wage earners, thus avoiding the stigma that leads some workers to avoid services asso- 
ciated with public assistance. For this reason, San Diego’s initial marketing materials stress how 
WASC can help working people boost their overall incomes. Dayton will try a technique that has 
already been used successfully at the One-Stop: relying on a coalition of community and faith- 
based agencies for outreach help. Because these agencies are located outside of the One-Stop, they 
can draw on their relationships with workers living in poor neighborhoods who are unfamiliar 
with One-Stops and who may have negative views about publicly provided services. 

• The sharp distinctions between Dayton and San Diego underscore the 
necessity of adapting WASC to settings that differ dramatically in their 
populations, labor markets, and institutional structures. 

The differences between the Dayton and San Diego settings mean that each site is tak- 
ing on a somewhat distinctive set of challenges. For example, unlike the San Diego site, with its 
relatively strong labor market, Dayton anticipates that WASC participants will face heavy com- 
petition for second-rung positions from more highly skilled local workers who have lost manu- 
facturing jobs (although some of those workers may become WASC participants themselves). 
San Diego must tailor its services to many more immigrants than Dayton. Public transportation 
to the One-Stop, which is very accessible in Dayton, is far less extensive in San Diego. Day- 
ton’s vast One-Stop may be more intimidating to prospective participants than San Diego’s 
smaller-scale facility. Dayton is further along than San Diego in integrating its human service 
and workforce systems. Such differences across the demonstration sites will enable MDRC to 
gauge how well the WASC concept can be tailored to very diverse settings encompassing a 
broad cross-section of the low-wage population — and how it can find success in those settings. 

*** 

MDRC’s implementation research will continue to track the progress of the demonstration 
sites. Later, the impact analysis, which will compare outcomes (for example, job retention rates, 
earnings, wage rates, and household incomes) for WASC participants and a control group that does 
not receive WASC services, will determine whether the efforts succeed, and if so, by how much. 
Ultimately, it is hoped that the demonstration’s lessons inform policy and practice concerning how 
best to meet the dual goals of promoting economic growth through increased job retention and ad- 
vancement and assisting low-income workers to improve their economic prospects. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



The economic well-being of low-wage workers and their families has become a focus 
of mounting public concern. Low-wage workers represent a sizeable and growing segment of 
the nation’s labor force and are critical to the success of the U.S. economy. However, they typi- 
cally struggle to make ends meet and often go without health insurance and other benefits. At 
the same time, employers in high-demand and high-growth sectors in many areas of the country 
report having serious difficulties in filling second- and third-level job openings (that is, open- 
ings for positions above entry level, requiring additional training and skills), and employers are 
concerned with job turnover and low retention rates among low-wage workers in many indus- 
tries — and with the associated costs. 

Comparatively little research has been devoted to the questions of how to increase the 
employment retention and advancement of low-wage workers once they are employed and, in 
particular, how to prepare them for higher-level job openings that would both meet labor market 
needs and raise low-wage workers’ standard of living. Until the last decade, most large-scale 
evaluations of strategies to improve the labor market prospects and earnings of people at the 
bottom of the economic ladder have mainly centered on how to help them find work, with much 
less research done on how to improve their chances of keeping jobs and advancing their careers. 
Moreover, rigorous evaluations of workforce development programs have rarely zeroed in on 
low-wage workers. Instead, they have concentrated either on all low-income people (both work- 
ing and nonworking) or on current and former welfare recipients — a group that includes many 
working people but that nevertheless excludes a broad range of low-wage workers. 

This report describes a new initiative, the Work Advancement and Support Center 
(WASC) demonstration, which is designed to advance knowledge about how to help people 
who work in low-wage jobs achieve a higher standard of living for themselves and their fami- 
lies while simultaneously meeting labor market demand for skilled workers and contributing to 
economic growth. WASC provides for a rigorous random assignment evaluation of a multisite 
intervention aimed at assisting low-wage workers in keeping their jobs and preparing for and 
finding more skilled and better-paying positions. (For details about the larger research agenda, 
see Box 1.1.) MDRC, a nonprofit, nonpartisan research organization, designed and manages the 
demonstration and is responsible for its evaluation. 
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Box 1.1 

WASC: Part of a Larger Research Agenda 

The WASC demonstration is one of three complementary demonstrations that MDRC is 
conducting of programs to promote employment retention and career advancement among 
low-income people. On hehalf of the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
MDRC is evaluating the Employment Retention and Advancement (ERA) project, which 
focuses primarily on recipients of Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) and 
former TANF recipients, all of whom are in the workforce. Launched in 1999, ERA seeks 
to determine what program approaches are most effective in helping participants stay 
steadily employed and advance in their jobs. ERA is analyzing over a dozen programs 
across the United States consisting of: (1) advancement programs for helping low-income 
workers move into better jobs; (2) placement and retention programs for helping mostly 
“hard-to-employ” people find and hold jobs; and (3) “mixed-goals” programs that focus on 
job placement, retention, and advancement. 

WASC also has many parallels with the United Kingdom Employment Retention and Ad- 
vancement (UK ERA) project, which MDRC is evaluating for Britain’s Department for 
Work and Pensions. UK ERA is directed to low-income groups in the United Kingdom 
known to have difficulty with job retention or career advancement: long-term unemployed 
people (mostly men); lone parents on income support (mostly women); and lone parents 
working part time and receiving the Working Tax Credit (akin to the Earned Income Tax 
Credit in the United States). Eaunched in 2003, UK ERA offers participants a combination 
of services and financial incentives for as long as two years after participants go to work. 



*For more information on the ERA study, see Bloom et al. (2002) and Anderson and Martinson 
(2003). 



WASC consists of an innovative package of strategies aimed at raising the incomes of 
incumbent low-wage workers (those who are currently employed)' and reemployed but low- 
income dislocated workers (those who generally lost their jobs because of industry restructuring 
and now commonly work at lower-paying positions than they did previously.)^ The strategies, 
listed below, have seldom, if ever, been tested in combination with one another on a large scale. 

• High-quality, intensive retention and advancement services. Designed to 
help workers who are at the lower end of the pay scale obtain and hold on to 



'Because people who consider themselves workers are sometimes unemployed and looking for jobs, the 
term “incumbent workers” has often been used to describe the WASC population, indicating that they are peo- 
ple who are currently working. However, in the interest of simplicity, when this report refers to WASC partici- 
pants as “low-wage workers” but not as “incumbent low-wage workers,” it is understood that they are, by defi- 
nition, currently employed. 

^When this report refers to dislocated workers targeted by WASC, it should be understood that these are 
people who are now working. 
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better-paying jobs with benefits, these retention and advancement services 
emphasize partnering with employers to promote these goals. 

• A package of financial work supports. This strategy emphasizes higher use 
of child care subsidies, food stamps, and government health insurance, in 
combination with the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) and Child Tax 
Credit (CTC). It includes educating WASC participants about these supports 
and simplifying the procedures for enrollment and recertification. 

• Local One-Stop Career Centers, Also called One-Stops, these centers 
serve as the institutional “home” of the WASC program unit. One-Stops 
were established under the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) of 1998 with 
the aim of assisting workers in finding jobs or gaining the skills they need to 
secure employment. 

• Collaboration between workforce and human service agencies,^ In an ef- 
fort to make it easier for low-wage workers to take advantage of WASC’s 
combination of employment services and work supports, the staffs of the 
relevant workforce and human service agencies are colocated in WASC units 
at the One-Stop. 

As the first of a series of publications to be issued on WASC, this report serves as an in- 
troduction to the demonstration. It describes the ambitious WASC program model and its ra- 
tionale and discusses important opportunities and challenges that demonstration sites are likely 
to face in implementing it. In addition, the report takes a close look at how the first two sites 
selected for the demonstration in 2003 — Dayton, Ohio, and San Diego, California — began 
adapting the WASC concept to fit their very different local circumstances. (The demonstration 
also includes two additional sites — Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Eort Worth, Texas — both of 
which began planning for the demonstration in 2005 and are not discussed in this report. While 
the report should be of particular interest to workforce and welfare professionals and policy- 
makers, it also speaks to a broad audience interested in new policies for both meeting the needs 
of employers and raising the standard of living of low-income workers. 



^The agencies responsible for administering Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) and work 
supports — particularly child care, food stamps, and government-sponsored health insurance — differ across 
locahties. For the sake of simplicity, this report refers to these entities collectively as “welfare” or “human ser- 
vice” agencies. 
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The Rationale for WASC 

To understand the reasons why WASC has been developed, it is useful to take a closer 
look at the economic and labor market circumstances of low-wage workers and at low-wage 
workers’ patterns of using the work supports that could boost their incomes. This section of the 
report provides a brief overview of those trends and conditions. 

Employment Challenges Facing Low-Income Workers and Their 
Employers 

Low-income workers make up a large segment of the U.S. labor market and hold jobs 
that are important to the U.S. economy and the well-being of all Americans. They are em- 
ployed, for example, as housekeepers, child care workers, retail salespersons, food service 
workers, home-care companions, groundskeepers, transport drivers, personal-care workers, 
construction laborers, and light-manufacturing assembly workers. 

Workers in these kinds of fields receive very modest compensation for their contribu- 
tions to the economy. In 2004, the lowest tenth percentile of the labor force earned a mean 
hourly wage of $7.16, while the wage rate for the lowest 25th percentile of workers was $9.18.“* 
As a result, for many workers at the bottom of the economic scale, employment is not automati- 
cally a route out of poverty. 

Pervasiveness of low-paying jobs, many without benefits 

Changes in the stmcture of the U.S. economy over the past two decades have led employ- 
ers across many industries to avoid raising or to reduce the low level of real wages attached to the 
kinds of jobs typically filled by workers with no educational credentials beyond a high school di- 
ploma. In fact, for male workers with only a high school degree or less, average hourly wages in 
2001 were lower in constant dollars than they were for similar men in the early 1970s. Among 
women with such credentials, the trends were mostly flat. A combination of factors has contrib- 
uted to these trends, including the globalization of markets, advances in information technology, 
deregulation of industry, and the decline in unionization.^ For many families, the amount of 
money earned in these low-wage jobs means living near or below the poverty line. Furthermore, 
many low-wage jobs also come without employer-provided fringe benefits, such as health insur- 
ance and pension plans, and often do not allow for full-time, year-round employment.'^ Some 
communities, such as those with many well-paying manufacturing jobs, have been particularly 



"'Bureau of Labor Statistics (2004). 
^Appelbaum, Bernhardt, and Mumane (2003). 
®Camevale and Rose (2001). 
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hard hit by plant closings and industry restructuring. As a result, many workers have become dis- 
located, settling for new jobs that offer substantially less pay than their previous ones. 

High levels of job turnover 

Low-wage workers change jobs more often than other workers, at significant costs to 
employers.’ One study notes that if being steadily employed is defined as holding a job for at 
least a year, only about 60 percent of low-wage workers aged 34 to 37 fall into this category. 
Moreover, according to the same study, the number of these workers who experienced steady 
employment has declined by 15 percent in recent years.* Job turnover rates vary greatly by in- 
dustry, skill, sex, and age, but, according to the study, the high-turnover industries are the ones 
most likely to h ir e low-wage workers.® 

Turnover is often very problematic for low-wage workers and their employers. Indeed, 
the changes in earning capacity caused by job instability can quickly reduce a worker’s income 
below the poverty threshold.'® Although a brief spell of unemployment — especially for young 
workers — is unlikely to negatively affect earnings potential over the long mn, research indi- 
cates that job turnover among less skilled workers can seriously affect skills, wage levels, wage 
growth, and fringe benefits." The costs of turnover can also be high to employers, requiring 
them to spend money on repeated recmitment, screening, and training efforts and to accommo- 
date disruptions to the production process.'’ 

Limited advancement opportunities 

Workers in low- wage occupations are often employed in service-sector jobs that offer few 
opportunities for wage growth, promotion, and skills development. This problem is compounded 
by the inability of these workers to find stable, full-time employment — a type of job churning 
that is increasingly harmful to advancement prospects as workers grow older.'* Studies on pros- 
pects for career advancement among low-wage workers stress that if such workers hope to see 
their wages rise over the long term, it is important that they switch to better-paying jobs, prefera- 
bly in industries and sectors with more advancement opportunities.'"' As one study observes: 



’Lane (1999). 

*Bemhardt, Morris, Handcock, and Scott (2001). 

®Lane (1999). 

'“Bernhardt, Morris, Handcock, and Scott (2001). 

"Lane (1999). 

'’Lane (1999). 

'’Bernhardt, Morris, Handcock, and Scott (2001). 

'"'Rangarajan (2001); Bernhardt, Morris, Handcock, and Scott (2001); Andersson, Holzer, and Lane 
(2003); Holzer, Lane, and ViUiuber (2003). For instance, Andersson, Holzer, and Lane found that more than 
three-quarters of workers who escaped low- wage employment switched jobs. 
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Simply moving out of low-wage industries is not enough, and simply finding a 
full-time, stable job does not suffice either. Only by doing both can a high 
school graduate expect a reasonable chance of attaining a livable, family- 
supporting wage.^^ 

However, workers in lower-level jobs often need help to take advantage of advancement oppor- 
tunities. This is especially tme if doing so involves looking into other industries and sectors or 
requires overcoming barriers such as education and skills deficits, problems with transportation 
and child care, and lack of access to the social and professional networks where information 
about better-paying job openings is circulated.'® 

At the same time, it is important to emphasize that employers in sectors and industries 
in which there are opportunities for advancement into well-paying occupations often face criti- 
cal worker shortages and difficulties in recruiting and retaining qualified employees. Conditions 
in the health care field illustrate this phenomenon. With more than 1 1 million jobs in a range of 
institutions, health care is one of the nation’s largest industries. It is also one of the fastest- 
growing sectors of the U.S. economy: Nine out of the 20 occupations projected to grow most 
rapidly are concentrated in health services. 

The health care field offers workers possibilities for upward mobility through a variety of 
professional and paraprofessional direct-care occupations (for example, jobs for nurses, therapists, 
and technicians) and through jobs that support the delivery of care (for instance, positions in the 
areas of health care administration, maintenance, sanitation, information systems, and environmental 
and social services). Yet across aU institutional settings, the health care industry has critical labor 
shortages and high vacancy rates. For employers, these patterns translate into significant recmitment 
and training costs for replacing workers, higher management expenses, and lost productivity.'* 
Compounding the turnover problem, enrollment in nursing and pharmacy schools and in programs 
to train physical and occupational therapists is not keeping up with the nationwide demand."* Thus, 
while many low- wage and dislocated workers find it hard to advance their careers, many employers 
in the health care industry have difficulty recmiting candidates for better-paying, stable jobs. 



'^Bernhardt, Morris, Handcock, and Scott (2001), p. 168. 

'^Martinson and Strawn (2003). 

'^Healthcare Financial Management Association (2005). 

'*For instance, vacancy rates in 2001 for hospital personnel ranged from 9 percent for housekeep- 
ing/maintenance staff to 1 1 percent for registered nurses, 18 percent for billing/coders and radiological techni- 
cians, and 21 percent for pharmacists. See TrendWatch (2001). 

^^TrendWatch (2001). 
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The Underuse of Work Supports Among Low-Wage Workers 

All of these labor market trends are important reasons why work often does not allow 
families of low-wage workers to attain a higher standard of living. But another factor that con- 
tributes to their low income is their underuse of financial work supports for which they qualify, 
including food stamps, the EITC, and child care assistance. Without work supports, the overall 
household income of low-wage working families is often below or just above the poverty line. 

As Table 1.1 illustrates, families working in low- wage jobs are unlikely to generate earn- 
ings that will pull them very far out of poverty. For example, the household income for a family of 
three with one full-time worker earning the federal minimum wage and no other income is only 
67 percent of the 2005 federal poverty line. At $9.00 per hour, the income of that same family will 
hover only right above the poverty threshold. Having two full-time workers improves a family’s 
economic situation considerably. However, a family of three with two full-time workers earning 
the minimum wage still earns only enough to bring the family to 133 percent of the poverty line. 
Table 1.1 also shows that the difficulty of escaping poverty through low-wage work is considera- 
bly greater as family size increases. And these calculations do not take into account the often con- 
siderable costs of working, such as child care and transportation expenses. 



The Work Advancement and Support Center Demonstration 

Table 1.1 



Household Income of Low-Wage Working Families 
as a Percentage of the 2005 Federal Poverty Guidelines 



Number of Family 


One Full-Time Worker (%) 


Two Full-Time Workers (%) 


Members 


$5. 15/hour 


$9.00/hour 


$5. 15/hour 


$9.00/hour 


1 


111.9 


195.6 


NA 


NA 


2 


83.5 


145.9 


167.0 


291.8 


3 


66.6 


116.3 


133.2 


232.7 


4 


55.4 


96.7 


110.7 


193.5 


5 


47.4 


82.8 


94.8 


165.6 


6 


41.4 


72.4 


82.8 


144.7 



SOURCE; Federal Register, Vol. 70, No. 33, February 18, 2005, pp. 8373-8375. 



Getting a package of work supports, however, could help families make ends meet. As 
shown in Figure 1.1, in Ohio, a single parent with two children, earning $891 per month in a 
full-time, minimum-wage job, could receive an additional $336 per month in food stamps and 
an additional $250 per month through the advance EITC program, which allows families to re- 
ceive the tax credit in monthly installments, or $3,000 per year in a lump-sum payment of the 
EITC. In addition, child care subsidies would likely cover a large portion of child care expenses 
the family may need to pay. 
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The Work Advancement and Snpport Centers Demonstration 

Figure 1.1 

Effects of Food Stamps and the Earned Income Tax Credit on the Household Income 
of a Single Parent Who Works Full Time in Ohio at a Minimum-Wage Job 

and Has Two Children 



1,600 n 




Earnings Only Earnings, Eood Stamps, and the EITC 



■ Earnings □ Food Stamps ^ EITC 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations for a hypothetical participant. 



Despite these potential benefits, many financial work support programs appear to be 
underused. One study found that participation levels vary considerably depending on program, 
state, and who is eligible for the services. Overall, however, many programs are finding it diffi- 
cult to engage their target populations.^° For instance, only about one-half of employed families 
eligible for food stamps tend to participate in the program.^' Participation in the State Children’s 
Health Insurance Program (SCRIP) — the federal health insurance for children in near-poor 
families who are not eligible for Medicaid — has generally been low. One study estimated that 
SCRIP take-up rates across the states ranged from 8.1 percent to 14 percent of newly eligible 



^*’Currie (2004). This study looked at a variety of financial work support programs that are not exclusively 
directed to low-wage working households but that include them among their target populations. 

^‘Zedlewski (2004). 





children.^^ Another study found that fewer than half of the children participating in the program 
in eight states retained SCHIP when the children’s eligibility came up for redetermination.^^ 

An MDRC survey of working customers of the One-Stop Centers in Dayton and San 
Diego showed that respondents had low rates of using work supports?"^ Of workers most likely to 
be eligible for these supports — those earning $8.00 per hour or less — only 22 percent in San 
Diego and 61 percent in Dayton were receiving any of three key work supports: food stamps, 
Medicaid/SCHIP, and child care assistance. (For further detail about food stamps in particular, see 
Box 1.2.) Even fewer — 4 percent in San Diego and 10 percent in Dayton — received all three.^^ 

Reasons for low take-up rates of work supports among low-wage workers include: 

• Lack of knowledge. Program information may be hard to obtain, especially 
for people who are not already (or have not recently been) involved in pro- 
grams such as TANF. People outside of such programs do not have access to 
case workers who are required to inform them about their eligibility for vari- 
ous work supports.^*’ In addition, some eligible people are deterred from ap- 
plying because of significant misconceptions about the rules that govern eli- 
gibility. For instance, the recent Food Stamps Program Access Study issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture found that 40 percent of eligible non- 
participating households believed that having working members automati- 
cally disqualified the household from receiving food stamps, while 19 per- 
cent thought that receiving another form of government assistance disquali- 
fied them. At the same time, 69 percent of respondents said they would have 
applied for food stamps if they had known they were eligible.^’ 

• Stigma associated with income-based programs. Typically, human service 
agencies, not workforce agencies, dispense most work supports, such as food 
stamps and child care subsidies. Some low-wage workers who are eligible for 
work support programs, even those who have no current or recent connection to 
TANF, are reluctant to participate in programs that are associated with TANF.^* 



^^LoSasso and Buchmueller (2002), as cited in Currie (2004). 

^^Hill and Lutzky (2003). 

^"'One-Stop programs often use the term “customer,” rather than “client,” to describe people who use 
their services. 

^^Beleu, Anderson, and Seith (2004); Anderson, Beleu, and Seith (2004). These surveys were not designed 
to collect sufficiently detailed information to determine actual ehgibihty but instead used wage rates as a rough 
proxy for likely eligibility. Surveyed respondents without dependent children under 12 years old were counted 
as having the full package of work supports if they received only food stamps and Medicaid. 

^'’Zedlewski (2004). 

^’Bartlett, Burstein, and Hamilton (2004). 

^*Zeidenberg and Came (2004). 
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Box 1.2 



Navigating the Food Stamp Maze 



The federal Farm Security and Rural Investment Act of 2002 encouraged states to make 
regulatory changes to lower harriers to food stamp participation — for example, hy per- 
mitting longer intervals between times for filing documents to reestablish benefit eligibil- 
ity. However, in many states and counties, requirements can still be onerous. One meas- 
ure of the burden comes from the report of a WASC staff member in Dayton, who notes 
that because food stamp recipients are required to submit forms to verify their housing 
costs so frequently, local landlords increasingly charge tenants to fill them out. ' 

The experiences of Sherry Hodge, a widowed mother of several young children and a 
former welfare recipient, offer another view of the food stamp maze.* Sherry, who is 
now steadily and proudly employed as a bus driver, applied for food stamps to supple- 
ment her earnings. To maintain eligibility for the benefit, she had to travel downtown, 
often taking her children with her, to the main welfare office, which was open only from 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Parking was limited and metered for 30 minutes — less than the 
amount of time Sherry waited to see a case worker. 

Sherry no longer receives food stamps. But she recently received a letter informing her 
that the food stamp office had miscalculated her benefits and that she owed several thou- 
sand dollars in “overpaid” benefits. Fmstrated, Sherry thinks about all the hours she 
spent documenting her income and filling out forms. The agency demanded that Sherry 
repay the amount in question in monthly installments, confronting her with a debt that 
would extend over several years, just she was getting on her economic feet. “If they 
make a mistake like that, why do I have to pay for it?” she asked in tears. “I could use 
the money [that I have to pay] each month for shoes for my kids or food.” Understanda- 
bly, this experience has left Sherry reluctant to get involved in any other financial work 
support program. 



U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service (2005). 

*Food stamp administrators may feel compelled to maintain stringent procedural requirements be- 
cause states and counties face substantial federal penalties for under- or overpayment of benefits 
(Pavetti, Maloy, and Schott, 2002). 

*This example comes from an interview with a participant in an MDRC project other than WASC. 
Her name is fictional, and some details of her circumstances have been changed to protect her 
identity. 
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• Inconvenient hours and locations of agencies providing services. Services 
are often available only during traditional 9-to-5 weekday hours, which do 
not fit the schedules of working people, and at offices that are not near the 
workplaces or neighborhoods of low-wage workers. 



The Goals of WASC 

Some of the labor market challenges discussed in the previous section — the pervasive- 
ness of part-time jobs without benefits, high turnover, and the lack of advancement opportuni- 
ties — stem from structural changes in the low-wage labor market that are beyond the scope of 
WASC. It is within the context of these changes, however, that WASC may make an important 
difference to workers and employers alike, if it succeeds in its two main goals: (1) helping 
workers on the bottom rungs of the job ladder more skillfully navigate both the existing labor 
market and, when necessary, the public systems that provide work supports and (2) enabling 
employers to reduce job turnover and find skilled workers who can fill second- and third-level 
job openings. In this way, WASC intends to model critical changes and best practices that can 
aid in transforming the current One-Stop system into a demand-driven system. 

While WASC seeks both to raise workers’ earnings and income and to benefit employers, 
the demonstration has assigned different priorities — a hierarchy of goals — to the different kinds 
of employment- and income-enhancement outcomes that are sought for WASC participants: 

1. The best outcome for the demonstration would be for low-wage and dislo- 
cated workers to substantially increase their household incomes through 
earnings alone to the point that they are financially better off and no longer in 
need of financial work supports. This could be achieved by obtaining a 
higher wage rate for participants working full time, or by increasing wage 
rates and/or hours of work for part-time workers. 

2. WASC could also increase household income though a combination of in- 
creased earnings and temporary or permanent increased use of work supports. 

3. Finally, in recognition of the fact that some low-wage workers do not and 
will not advance in the labor market, even over extended time periods and 
even with access to services designed to help them do so, WASC might raise 
household incomes exclusively through participants’ increased use of finan- 
cial work supports. These supports can help workers — many of whom make 
critical contributions to the economy — sustain their families while they con- 
tinue to work at low wages. 
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The demonstration will treat all of these possible outcomes as measures of success, but it 
regards the first outcome as the highest priority because that outcome would signal the most pro- 
gress toward workers’ self-sufficiency. WASC will also be assessed in terms of its ability to in- 
crease, through industry-targeted plans to upgrade the skills of dislocated and other workers, the 
supply of workers who can help employers build the labor force they need to remain competitive. 



The Demonstration: Its Research Plans, Sites, and Timeline 

The WASC Research Design 

The WASC concept represents a promising and potentially transforming innovation in 
workforce development policy — but one that is largely untested. The demonstration provides 
an opportunity to evaluate whether WASC is an effective strategy that improves the short- and 
long-term economic circumstances of low-wage and dislocated workers. The research will at- 
tempt to answer questions such as: Does the approach increase the skills of such workers and 
the quality of jobs they obtain? Does it improve their overall net income, help reduce poverty, 
and lead them to greater success in the labor market? Does it increase their use of financial work 
supports and services above and beyond levels that they would have achieved in the absence of 
the intervention? Does it improve outcomes for their children and families? And is the approach 
feasible to operate on a large scale in diverse localities? 

To answer these questions, the research will use a rigorous random assignment design and 
include an impact analysis and an implementation analysis. The impact analysis will measure the 
program’s effects on the rates of employment retention for participants, on earnings and wage 
gains, and on various measures of household income. It will measure these effects by comparing 
the outcomes of two groups that are comparable in every way, except that one group (the program 
group) will be eligible to receive WASC services and the other group (the control group) will 
not.^® The differences between the experiences of these two research groups will represent the im- 
pact of the program. Early findings Ifom the impact analysis will be available in 2008.^“ 

This report is part of the implementation analysis, which will document the sites’ ex- 
periences in setting up and operating WASC and workers’ responses to what the program offers 
them. Specifically, the implementation analysis will examine the following: the institutional 



^®Since resource constraints will limit the number of participants to whom WASC services can be offered, 
those who are interested in participating in WASC will be randomly assigned, in a lottery-like process, to either 
the program or control group. 

^”lf the early impacts look promising, and if further funding is available, the study may be extended to 
measure longer-term impacts and to include a cost-benefit analysis. A cost-benefit analysis would help pohcy- 
makers decide whether the effects of the program justify the intervention’s expense to taxpayers. 
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changes made at the sites to achieve the goals of WASC; the various strategies used by the sites 
to recmit, enroll, and serve participants; and workers’ patterns of participation in WASC ser- 
vices. Overall, by determining to what extent the main elements of the WASC program model 
were implemented as intended, this research will help to answer the question of whether the 
model was given a fair test. 

The Sites 

MDRC selected the first two sites in 2003: the Job Center in Dayton, Ohio, and the 
South County Career Center (SCCC) in San Diego, California. In November 2004, after an in- 
tensive selection and review process, a second group of potential WASC demonstration sites 
was identified: the Southwestern CTWorks Center in Bridgeport, Connecticut; the Northside 
Workforce Center in Fort Worth, Texas; the WorkSource Center in Renton (part of Seattle- 
King County), Washington; and, as a back-up. Workforce Tulsa in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Of that 
group, Bridgeport was selected in fall 2005 to serve as a th ir d research site, and Fort Worth was 
later chosen as a fourth site. One or more of the other potential sites may also implement the 
program or certain features of it and may be included in some parts of the evaluation. Table 1.2 
provides an overview of the institutions and local One-Stops involved in each of the sites. 

The Work Advancement and Support Centers Demonstration 

Table 1.2 

WASC Demonstration Sites 



City 


Institutions and Agencies Involved 


Local One-Stop 


Dayton, Ohio 


Montgomery County Department of Job and Family 
Services 


The Job Center 


San Diego, 
California 


San Diego Workforce Partnership and the San 
Diego County Health and Human Services Agency 


South County Career Center 
(operated by Arbor 
Education & Training/TTI 
America) 


Bridgeport, 

Connecticut 


Connecticut Department of Labor, Connecticut 
Department of Social Services, and Workplace, Inc. 


Southwestern CTWorks 
Center 


Fort Worth, 
Texas 


Workforce Solutions for Tarrant County 


Fort Worth Resource 
Connection 
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As discussed, the institutional starting points for the WASC sites are state and county 
workforce and human service agencies. Across the country, these agencies are very diverse. 
They vary in their policies and structures; in the content, administration, funding streams, and 
political priorities of their career advancement and financial work support programs and One- 
Stops; and in the demographics, local labor markets, and employment circumstances and ser- 
vice needs of the low-wage and dislocated workers with whom they work. Collectively, the 
WASC sites reflect some of this diversity. These sites will therefore help test the adaptability 
and feasibility of the WASC program model in different contexts across the United States. 

Timeline 

MDRC is working with the sites to help them develop and refine their WASC pro- 
grams. Each location first undergoes a program design phase, in which the WASC model for 
that location is specified in detail to fit local circumstances; then, each location takes part in a 
two-stage pilot consisting of: 

• A three-month set-up period. During this time, WASC staff members who 
come from other agencies relocate to WASC offices at the One-Stops and re- 
ceive training. In addition, the sites establish systems for tracking partici- 
pants’ progress in their programs, ensure that staff are familiar with impor- 
tant procedures and tools to be used in the program, reach out to employers 
and training providers, and hold meetings with low-wage workers to learn 
more about their needs for the services that the programs will offer. 

• A three-month, fully operational phase. During this phase, the sites offer the 
full scope of WASC services to a limited number of low- wage workers in a 
test group. (Random assignment procedures are also tested during this phase.) 

Dayton and San Diego completed the two-stage pilot by the middle of 2005 and began en- 
rolling the full research sample in fall 2005. The plan is for Bridgeport (and, if resources and other 
conditions permit, at least one other site) to begin serving participants in a pilot phase of the program 
early in 2006. In all of the sites, the intake of participants is scheduled to continue for roughly 12 
months, and WASC services will be offered for at least an additional year after intake has ended. 

^'Besides trying to ensure that sites were diverse, demonstration planners used a number of other criteria 
for selecting WASC sites, including: (1) a strong existing relationship between the workforce development and 
welfare systems, (2) a substantial population of low-wage workers, (3) low take-up rates for food stamps and 
Medicaid, (4) good potential for committing resources to the demonstration (for example, staff resources and 
the level of subsidized child care and training vouchers available), (5) strong signs of commitment to and inter- 
est in the WASC approach among local workforce and welfare administrators and policymakers and among 
local employers, and (6) duphcative and/or redundant state apphcation processes for work supports that were 
candidates for simplification. 
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Roadmap for the Rest of the Report 

The balance of this report will provide more detail about the WASC demonstration and 
the challenges that Dayton and San Diego have faced in designing and planning their services. 
As indicated by the overview that this chapter has presented, the demonstration calls on work- 
force and human service agencies to innovate by moving in a number of new directions. It is 
hoped that the report’s early picture of how two different program teams are addressing the op- 
portunities and challenges associated with innovation will be of interest both to the circle of 
policymakers and practitioners immediately concerned with WASC and to a broader audience 
that follows efforts to improve the economic circumstances of low-wage workers and dislocated 
workers in the United States. 

This report draws primarily on qualitative data sources, including records of cross-site 
conferences and focus group discussions, MDRC site staff correspondence and updates, and 
WASC documents produced by the sites and by MDRC. Another important data source was in- 
depth, stmctured interviews of WASC units and of One-Stop staff and their local program man- 
agers and administrators; MDRC conducted these interviews in Dayton and San Diego during 
October 2004. 

Chapter 2 provides a more detailed description of the WASC model, and Chapter 3 in- 
troduces the two initial sites. Chapter 4 discusses some of the major challenges that these sites 
have been grappling with in designing their programs, along with key challenges they expect to 
address once their programs are up and running. 
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Chapter 2 

A Closer Look at WASC 



As discussed in Chapter 1, low-wage workers trying to advance in the labor market and 
increase their household incomes face a variety of obstacles. As shown in Figure 2.1, the Work 
Advancement and Support Center (WASC) demonstration attempts to remove these obstacles 
by offering — through collaboration between workforce and human service systems and by 
working closely with employers — a combination of retention and advancement services as 
well as easier access to financial work supports. This chapter provides more detail about the 
basic design of the WASC model: the target population, the kind of institutional collaboration 
between the workforce and human service systems that the model requires, and the program 
elements intended to achieve the demonstration’s goals. 



The Work Advancement and Support Center Demonstration 

Figure 2,1 

The WASC Approach to Serving Low-Wage Workers 



Collaboration be- 


Intensive retention 


Increased 


Increased earnings 


tween workforce 


+ and career ad- + 


accessibility of 


and household in- 
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The Target Population 

WASC programs will recmit two broad and sometimes overlapping target groups: (1) 
low-wage workers and (2) reemployed dislocated workers.' Because WASC is designed to im- 
prove the economic standing of low-income individuals as well as to help meet employer de- 
mand for skilled labor, the program is restricted in both cases to those at the lower range of the 
income spectmm. Specifically, the “low-wage worker” group is defined as: 



'As explained in Chapter 1, dislocated workers targeted by WASC are low-income people who generally 
lost their jobs because of industry restructuring and now commonly work at lower-paying positions than they 
did previously. 
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Working-age adults 18 years or older with hourly wages that fall within the 
bottom twenty-fifth percentile of the local wage distribution — roughly $9 or 
less per hour in 2005 — and with family incomes of not more than 130 per- 
cent of the federal poverty level? 

This definition encompasses newly employed workers, workers with long employment 
histories, part-time and full-time workers, single adults, and workers in families with children. 
However, it excludes secondary wage earners who may be working in low-wage jobs but who 
are not living near the poverty line because of the income of a spouse or cohabitating partner. 
The program will also be open to workers who earn up to the fiftieth percentile of the local 
wage distribution (roughly $15 per hour) but whose income still falls within 130 percent of the 
poverty line because they are working part time. The primary goal for that group will be moving 
them into sustained full-time employment.^ 

Besides specifying a ceiling for wage rates, WASC will also limit enrollment to groups 
for whom the program services have the potential to make the most difference. For example, 
current recipients of Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) are not eligible to en- 
roll in the program, even if they are working, because they will already be receiving most of the 
work supports that WASC is attempting to provide. 

Some WASC participants will be new to the One-Stops where the programs will be 
based. Others will be workers who are already using the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) ser- 
vices provided by the One-Stops. 

At the time of this report, a final definition of eligible dislocated workers has not been 
set.”* However, all participants from this group must be employed at the time of their first applica- 
tion to WASC. They will face less stringent income criteria than have been established for the 
low-wage worker group, but they must nonetheless be from low-to-moderate income families and 
have current earnings substantially below what they were making in their previous jobs. It is ex- 
pected that many dislocated workers will, in fact, meet the low-wage worker definition. But, if 



^The $9 hourly wage criterion is roughly the twenty-fifth percentile mean hourly wage in both of the learn- 
ing sites, according to the U.S. Department of Labor’s annual Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) sur- 
vey of wage distributions. (In March 2004, it was $9.28.) In the other WASC sites, with their different labor 
markets, the twenty-fifth percentile mean hourly wage may turn out to be lower or higher than $9 per hour; 
thus, the exact cutoff point above which workers will be disqualified for the demonstration in these other sites 
may differ somewhat from the cutoff point estabhshed for the Dayton and San Diego sites. 

^In rare cases, the program may include people who are earning up to $15 per hour and working full time 
but who still meet the poverty criterion because they have large famihes. 

"^Discussions among MDRC, the U.S. Department of Labor, and the demonstration sites are underway to 
establish a practical and pohcy-relevant set of criteria for selecting reemployed dislocated workers for WASC. 
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they do not, they may not be eligible for work supports (except, perhaps, the EITC). In that case, 
WASC will focus almost exclusively on helping them enhance their skills in the labor market. 



Bringing the Workforce and Human Service Systems Together 

WASC will bring the complementary expertise of staff from the workforce and human 
service (or “welfare”) systems together under one roof, in the WIA One-Stop Center. The 
WASC unit staff will be drawn from both systems, colocated at the One-Stop, managed as a 
team, and held accountable to joint outcome measures. 

Integrating these two systems has a number of potential benefits. First, a WASC unit 
will, in one location, offer busy working people all of the benefits that the two systems tradi- 
tionally offer in two separate locations. A still more important benefit than colocation would be 
new approaches to serving participants that staff may develop when they relinquish their indi- 
vidual agency affiliations and assume a new identity as a unit. For example, WIA and human 
service staff may be able to coordinate the funding streams of their respective agencies to pro- 
vide a fuller and more accessible package of services to participants. 

Colocating human service workers at the One-Stop is also part of an effort to reduce the 
stigma associated with receiving work supports. Because the One-Stop is an institution that 
primarily provides job services, the hope is that participants will start associating work supports 
like food stamps and Medicaid — programs often associated with the human service system 
and unemployment — with employment. 



Key Elements of the WASC Model 

In developing the WASC model, planners sought to build on lessons from studies of 
programs that have offered low-income people job retention and advancement services and 
guidance in securing work supports. At the same time, planners tried to combine and stmcture 
strategies currently used by these programs in innovative ways that seem to hold the most prom- 
ise for better addressing the needs of low-wage workers. 

The model calls for improving the provision of job retention and career advancement 
services and for simplified and assisted access to financial work supports for low-wage workers. 

Job retention and career advancement services 

Career advancement, the ultimate goal of WASC, can be defined in a number of ways 
(see Box 2.1). Examples include movement onto a career path with growth opportunities or an 
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Box 2,1 



What “Career Advancement” Means in the WASC Demonstration 

Career advancement can be defined as an increase in earnings, fringe benefits, or number of 
hours worked per week, or as a worker’s successful attempt to secure work on a career path 
with future growth opportunities. 

This broad definition reflects WASC’s focus on increasing the family income of participants, 
whether through better wages, more consistent hours, or a job with advancement potential — all 
important markers of improvements in employment situations. 



increase in earnings, fringe benefits, or the number of hours an individual works in a week. Thus, 
WASC participants might be able to advance either by staying in their current jobs or by moving 
to another firm or industry. Moreover, career advancement in certain sectors of the economy may 
require additional job skills, which could be acquired either through on-the-job training opportuni- 
ties or through formal training at a community college or at other training institutions. Finally, as 
will be discussed, in some cases the first step toward career advancement is for participants to re- 
tain jobs they already hold. 

Reflecting these different pathways to advancement, WASC programs are expected to 
work closely with individual participants and employers, tailoring services to the participants’ 
and employers’ diverse needs and circumstances. Taking the first step in that approach, a 
WASC career coach will help a participant develop an Individual Income Advancement Plan, 
which will specify that person’s program advancement goal (for example, “get a raise in my 
current job,” “find a better job,” “earn a GED [General Education Development] certificate,” or 
“move to full-time work”). Together, the participant and career coach will then identify a short- 
term strategy or set of strategies for realizing the goal. Strategies may involve: 

• Career coaching. Participants will receive guidance about ways to secure 
promotions, raises, increased hours, and additional benefits in their current 
jobs. Eor example, WASC staff may coach some participants in the skills 
they need to negotiate with employers for pay raises or promotions. WASC 
staff will help other participants find higher-paying positions elsewhere, with 
job developers sometimes identifying such positions. To help participants 
move into new careers, WASC staff will also be prepared to use such strate- 
gies as administering skills and interest assessments and guiding participants 
to set up and conduct informational interviews that will enable them to find 
out about career opportunities from employers that interest them. 
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• Skills development. Participants will be able to enhance their skills to qual- 
ify for better-paying jobs through traditional classroom-based training, on- 
the-job training opportunities, and paid work experience. WASC will offer 
participants these opportunities by referring them to other workforce devel- 
opment providers, some of whom may be based in the One-Stop or, as will 
be discussed, in participants’ own workplaces. 

• Enlisting employers in efforts to help workers advance, WASC programs 
will cultivate the support of participants’ employers for training that ad- 
vances their skills and careers and that simultaneously meets the needs of 
employers and industry. For example, programs will work with employers, 
particularly those with second- and third-level job openings, to identify the 
skills needed for low-wage workers to advance and to design training pro- 
grams that meet the employers’ skill needs. Training may include subsidized 
on-the-job training contracts conveniently offered on-site at a participant’s 
workplace. In exchange for the advantages of having workers who have in- 
vested in training, employers may be asked to give the workers paid release 
time to attend training and to provide advancement opportunities for WASC 
participants who successfully complete training — benefits that, in turn, 
could motivate workers to take advantage of the training. As one staff mem- 
ber at the Dayton site observed: 

The worst thing you can do for advancement. . .is to talk to [partici- 
pants] about advancement but not to have an avenue or placement 
for them when they get through. You put in a year someplace or six 
months [in training] — you want to know that it makes a difference. 

WASC is also exploring ways to partner with employers in growth indus- 
tries, such as health care, which offer opportunities for advancement. 
Through such partnerships, WASC could help employers address the prob- 
lem of high turnover rates by assisting them to fill midlevel positions with 
qualified WASC candidates. 

• Services offered to groups of participants at their workplaces. In addition 
to working with the employers of individual participants, WASC programs 
may try to provide on-site job retention assistance, career coaching, and edu- 
cation on work supports to a critical mass of WASC participants who work 
for employers of large and medium-sized workplaces. Like the on-the-job 
training services, these workplace-based services could be convenient for 
participants. In addition, a WASC presence at job sites could help programs 
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develop stronger connections with employers, which, in turn, could facilitate 
participants’ efforts to climb career ladders that are available where they are 
currently working. 

Keeping a current job is usually an important prerequisite to advancement, and indeed 
many workers may discover that the best route to earning more is to stay in a position that offers 
opportunities to move up. Thus, along with services explicitly focused on climbing career lad- 
ders, WASC programs will offer participants job retention services, which may include: 

• intervening with employers on behalf of participants experiencing problems 
on the job 

• helping workers develop primary and back-up transportation and child care 
plans 

• helping workers secure identification cards or driver’s licenses 

• providing coaching and education about “soft skills” that promote success in 
the workplace (such skills include punctuality, getting along with coworkers 
and supervisors, taking initiative, providing good customer service, and man- 
aging personal and family incomes) 

• connecting participants to resources in the community for help with housing 
and utility bills, addiction/recovery counseling, mental health and domestic 
violence services, expungement of felony records, and other personal and 
family services that may make it easier to hold a job 

Simplified and assisted access to financial work supports 

Among the different benefits and programs that support work, WASC considers several 
of them a priority for its target population: food stamps, two government-sponsored medical in- 
surance programs (the State Children’s Health Insurance Program, or SCRIP, and Medicaid), sub- 
sidized child care, federal and state Earned Income Tax Credits (EITC), and the federal Child Tax 
Credit (CTC) (see Box 2.2). Together, these work supports — along with others, such as pro- 
grams to subsidize some utility costs or transportation assistance — can improve the income and 
resources of low-wage workers, encourage them to keep jobs, and help move working families 
above the poverty level (see Box 2.3). WASC will take the following steps to address informa- 
tional and administrative barriers to receipt of these supports by eligible participants: 

• Simplifying enrollment and recertification procedures, WASC will seek 
to eliminate multiple, sometimes conflicting eligibility requirements by, 
whenever possible, creating common eligibility criteria for work supports. 
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Box 2.2 



What “Financial Work Supports” Means in the WASC Demonstration 

The specific benefits that WASC regards as priority financial work supports are: 

• Food stamps 

• Medicaid and the State Children’s Health Insurance Program (SCHIP) 

• Child care subsidies 

• State or federal Earned Income Tax Credits and the federal Child Tax Credit 

Box 2.3 

Lessons from Financial Work Incentive Programs 

With its focus on increased access to work supports, the demonstration is responding to a 
growing body of evidence that shows that, under some circumstances, supplementing the 
incomes of low- wage workers can not only reduce household poverty but also can stabilize 
employment and have a range of other positive impacts on families and children. These im- 
pacts include reductions in maternal reports of problem behavior and improved school out- 
comes for elementary school-age children. For instance, in previous MDRC evaluations, 
such effects were discovered for welfare recipients served by the Minnesota Family In- 
vestment Program (MFIP) and Canada’s Supplemental Security Program (SSP) and for a 
mix of welfare and nonwelfare participants in Milwaukee’s New Hope Project.* 



’Berlin (2000); Gennetian and Miller (2000); Michalopoulos et al. (2002); Gennetian (2003); 
Michalopoulos (2005); Morris, Gennetian, and Duncan (2005). 



reducing the number of procedures and face-to-face interviews and the 
amount of documentation required to enroll in these programs, and extending 
the intervals between required recertification of benefits. WASC programs 
will also draw on services that are provided in participants’ communities dur- 
ing income tax season to help workers file to receive federal (and, where 
available, state) Earned Income Tax Credits and federal Child Tax Credits. 

• Educating customers about work supports using the WASC income cal- 
culator. This Web-based tool, which was developed and customized by 
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MDRC for the WASC demonstration, quickly and graphically illustrates the 
collective effects of different work supports on an individual’s household in- 
come. WASC staff will enter information about participants’ incomes and 
the size of their households into the calculator. The calculator will then dis- 
play the supports for which participants are likely to be eligible and how 
those supports will change their overall household incomes. The calculator 
can also be used to estimate how a change in earnings will affect the status 
and size of work supports that participants currently receive. 

• Guaranteeing child care subsidies to participants with children, WASC 
participants will not be placed on waiting lists for child care subsidies, as is 
usually the case for applicants in many states. 



The Distinctiveness of WASC in the Workforce System 

Although demonstrations with some program components similar to the ones that will 
be used in WASC have been or are being tried elsewhere, the WASC model is venturing into 
new terrain in workforce policy in the following ways: 

• Target population of low-wage and reemployed dislocated workers. 

Unlike most previous or current employment initiatives for low-income peo- 
ple and dislocated workers, which emphasize job placement for out-of-work 
participants, WASC focuses exclusively on incumbent workers and their 
need to keep jobs, advance their careers, and earn more money. And unl ik e 
other efforts (for example, welfare-to-work initiatives and studies of take-up 
rates of work supports), WASC focuses on workers who are not currently re- 
ceiving TANF cash assistance and are unlikely to be receiving all of the main 
work supports for which they are eligible. Thus, WASC will assist — and 
generate a wealth of data on — a population that has been inadequately 
served by employment services and financial work-support programs, and 
one that has been subject to comparatively little study. 

• Synergy of program elements, WASC combines a set of program compo- 
nents that have not yet been tested as a package on a broad scale. Individu- 
ally, these components are not all new interventions. The WASC evaluation 
will determine whether bringing these elements together in ways that help 
them reinforce one another gives them sufficient power to make a significant 
difference in the economic prospects of low-wage and dislocated workers. 
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• The use of One-Stops. As noted, One-Stops typically do not aim their ser- 
vices at people who are currently working. Yet, given the accessibility of 
these centers and their concentration of services, they offer an appealing lo- 
cation for an intervention tailored to the needs of low-wage and dislocated 
workers. Indeed, during the WASC site selection process, many federal poli- 
cymakers, state and county workforce development administrators, and ser- 
vice providers around the country acknowledged WASC as the next logical 
step in the evolution of One-Stops. 

• Employer-linked advancement strategies. Besides working with partici- 
pants, WASC hopes to develop a particularly strong job retention and ad- 
vancement component by simultaneously cultivating relationships with par- 
ticipants’ employers and by identifying low-wage workers through employers. 

These elements will be consistent across the WASC sites, but each site will need to tai- 
lor the program to local circumstances, which is the topic of the next chapter. 
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Chapter 3 

Overview of the Dayton and San Diego WASC Sites 



Successful implementation of the Work Advancement and Support Centers (WASC) 
demonstration will depend in part on whether its program model can be adapted to diverse lo- 
calities and by agencies with different stmctures and styles. Thus, it is very helpful that Dayton 
and San Diego, the first two sites that were selected to generate insights and lessons about the 
challenges of operating WASC, are in many ways a study in contrasts. In describing these sites, 
this chapter highlights a number of the differences between them and discusses some of the 
ways in which those differences could affect their WASC programs. 



Contrasting People and Places 

The Dayton and San Diego sites show pronounced differences in their demographic 
characteristics and in the areas they serve. 

Dayton 

Dayton’s WASC program is located in the One-Stop that serves all of Montgomery 
County, which is the fourth-largest county in Ohio.' Located at the southwestern end of the 
state, the county covers 462 square miles, incorporating dozens of self-governing small town- 
ships and midsized cities as well as farmland (Dayton is the county’s seat and its largest city, 
with a population of 166,179 in 2000).^ As shown in Table 3.1, the county’s population in 2003 
was estimated to be 552,187 (representing a 1.2 percent drop in size since the 2000 census).^ 
Despite the relatively large number of people living in the county, its officials judged that a sin- 
gle, centrally located One-Stop could accommodate the entire area. According to the Dayton 
staff, one asset that the WASC program can count on to engage residents is the ready accessibil- 
ity of the facility by public transportation from almost all parts of the county. 

Most of Montgomery County’s residents are white, non-Hispanic/Latino (76 percent in 
2000), with the next largest ethnic group being black/African-American (20 percent in 2000). In 
2000, the county’s Hispanic/Latino population represented only slightly over 1 percent of its 
population. And in that year, less than 3 percent of county’s residents were foreign-bom, while 
just 5 percent of its households spoke a language other than English.'* Thus, Dayton’s WASC 



'Montgomery County (2005). 

^Ohio Department of Development, Office of Strategic Research (2005). 
^U.S. Census Bureau (2003). 

''U.S. Census Bureau (2003). 
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The Work Advancement and Support Center Demonstration 

Table 3.1 



City and County Characteristics of the Dayton and San Diego WASC Sites 



Characteristic 


Montgomery 
County 
(Dayton, OH) 


San Diego 
County 
(Chula Vista, CA) 


Population 


by county, 2003 


552,187 


2,930,886 


by city, 2000 


166,179 


173,556 


County racial/ethnic characteristics, 2000 (%) 


White 


76.6 


66.5 


White non-Hispanic/Latino 


75.9 


55.0 


Black/ African- American 


19.9 


5.7 


Hispanic/Latino 


1.3 


26.7 


Asian 


1.3 


8.9 


foreign-born 


2.5 


21.5 


live in non-English-speaking households 


4.6 


33.0 


City racial/ethnic characteristics, 2000 (%) 


White 


53.4 


55.1 


White non-Hispanic/Latino 


n/a 


n/a 


Black/ African- American 


43.1 


4.6 


Hispanic/Latino 


1.6 


49.6 


Asian 


0.6 


11.0 


foreign-born 


2.0 


28.7 


live in non-English-speaking households 


4.4 


52.6 


County poverty rate, 2002 (%) 


10.7 


10.9 


Unemployment rate for metropolitan area (%) 


annual, 2004 


6.1 


3.9 


March 2005 


7.1 


4.3 



SOURCES: Data collected from U.S. Census Bureau, 2002; U.S. Census Bureau, 2003; and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 2005. 



WASC program does not have a pressing need to conduct outreach and offer services to accom- 
modate people with a variety of linguistic and cultural backgrounds (although the Dayton WASC 
team has committed to making Spanish-speaking staff available to program participants). How- 
ever, in view of the county’s substantial poverty rate — 10.7 percent in 2002 — the need for so- 
cial services and work supports is likely to be considerable.^ 



^U.S. Census Bureau (2002). 
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San Diego 

San Diego’s WASC program is located in one of six full-service One-Stops charged 
with serving San Diego County, the most southwestern county in the continental United States.*’ 
The county, bordered by Mexico and the desert, is almost 10 times the size of Montgomery 
County (4,200 square miles). 

San Diego County is the third most populous county in California.’ In 2003, its boom- 
ing population was estimated to be 2,930,886, which represents a 4.2 percent increase in its 
population size since the 2000 census.* The decision to establish regional One-Stops in the 
county reflects its sheer size and the size of the population it must serve. 

The One-Stop that houses WASC is located in the city of Chula Vista, which is the county’s 
second-largest municipality (173,556 residents in 2000), following San Diego. The facility in Chula 
Vista primarily serves the southern part of the county. But despite its focus on only a section of a 
very large geographical area, the WASC program will likely continue to contend with the transpor- 
tation needs of participants: Public transportation is limited, and to take advantage of One-Stop pro- 
grams and services, many county residents must make long commutes on congested freeways. 

In contrast to Dayton, San Diego’s WASC target population is likely to include a size- 
able number of immigrants, mostly of Hispanic/Latino background, many of whom may have 
limited English proficiency. While 55 percent of San Diego County’s population in 2000 were 
white non-Hispanic/Latino, 27 percent were of Hispanic/Latino origin, 22 percent were foreign- 
bom, and 33 percent lived in a household that spoke a language other than English. Chula Vista 
had an even higher concentration of Hispanic/Eatino residents (50 percent) and residents who 
lived in a household that spoke a language other than English (53 percent). While WASC can 
provide career advancement services to noncitizens who are legally eligible to work in the 
United States, more recent arrivals may not meet the residency requirements that are needed to 
apply for financial work supports (although the U.S.-born children of these immigrants might be 
eligible for these services). 

At 10.9 percent, San Diego County’s overall poverty rate in 2002 was similar to Mont- 
gomery County’s.® Eow-wage workers in this county are stmggling to make ends meet and to 
stay adequately housed in a heated economy with skyrocketing housing prices. Eor instance, in 



One-Stop is defined as full-service if all of the federally mandated Workforce Investment Act (WIA) 
partners are represented (such as federally-funded adult education and literacy programs, vocational rehabihtation 
programs, and Unemployment Insurance), and if it offers universal access to job search services (such as job 
banks) and some access to more intensive employment services (including case management) and to training. 

’County of San Diego (2005). 

*Data in this statement and the following two paragraphs are from the U.S. Census Bureau (2003). 

®U.S. Census Bureau (2002). 
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Chula Vista, the average sale price of single-family homes in 2003 was $394,623 and the aver- 
age monthly rental rate for a one-bedroom apartment was between $750 and $1,325.'“ 



Local Labor Markets 

To assess the feasibility and effectiveness of the WASC program under different re- 
gional economic conditions, WASC planners have sought to ensure that the sites are economi- 
cally diverse. Indeed, Dayton and San Diego are on opposite ends of the spectmm with regard 
to the vitality of their local economies and the availability of better-paying job opportunities to 
which WASC participants can aspire. 

Dayton 

Dayton’s WASC program will operate in a labor market with large numbers of dislocated 
workers. L ike other states in the northern industrial rustbelt, Ohio has faced painful adjustments in 
the effort to survive and thrive in the postindustrial economy. Beginning with the 2001 national re- 
cession, Ohio was hit hard by job losses, and the problem has not abated. Policy Matters Ohio, a 
nonprofit research group, reported that Ohioans saw a 3.9 percent drop in jobs from March 2001, 
when the recession began, through July 2004 — a proportional decline that was higher than the de- 
clines in aU states except Massachusetts and Michigan during that period. Meanwhile, job gains 
were meager, leaving Ohio with 217,000 fewer jobs at the end of that period than at the beginning." 

While Ohio’s unemployment rates were comparable to national levels during this pe- 
riod, a significant portion of the state’s job losses occurred in the manufacturing sector. Accord- 
ing to one study, the manufacturing sector still employs about 15 percent of Ohio workers, but 
its share of the workforce had been as high as 22 percent of the state’s jobs in 1990. The manu- 
facturing sector in Ohio offers better-paying unionized jobs with benefits, and the state’s low- 
wage workers have historically aspired to these jobs as a way to advance into the middle class. 

Dayton has borne its share of Ohio’s manufacturing job losses: In the city and its surround- 
ing suburbs and townships, along tree-covered hi ll sides and scenic waterways, stand the msting 
shells and padlocked gates of abandoned factories. Nearby, homes with peeling paint and sagging 
porches testily to the losses sustained by communities that depended on manufacturing industries for 
their livelihoods; the empty storefronts with boarded-up windows teU a similar story. In such a diffi- 



'“City of Chula Vista Community Development Department (2003). 
"Data in this paragraph and the next are from Hanauer (2004). 
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cult economy, people with low levels of education and limited work experience have found em- 
ployment — not necessarily on a full-time basis^^ — primarily in entry-level, low- wage positions. 

WASC staff observe that Dayton officials who focus on economic development issues 
— including officials at the One-Stop — have been working hard to replace the state’s lost jobs. 
These officials have brought into the area new investment with a focus on health care, high 
technology, research, and information services, along with major transportation and distribution 
companies like DHL. However, if low-wage workers and dislocated workers are to find well- 
paying employment in these industries and sectors, WASC programs will need to help them 
secure more education and training or certifications that qualify them for the positions. 

WASC staff members have already expressed concerns about Dayton’s highly competi- 
tive job market. “I just know the number of layoffs we’ve had and the number of qualified 
workers who are out there looking for jobs,” one of these staff members observed. Indeed, these 
conditions have disposed the staff to be cautious about encouraging working customers to con- 
sider changing jobs for better ones in an unstable economy. Even if they are hired, said one 
WASC staffer, “the last hired is the first fired.” “I’ve always been a strong believer that you 
don’t quit jobs,” another staff member remarked, adding, “Even if you’re quitting a job to go 
somewhere else, the ‘somewhere else’ better be stable, better be 100 percent for sure.” 

Overall, these assessments of a stiffly competitive environment and these attitudes 
about how best to contend with it could lead WASC staff to pay less attention to career ad- 
vancement and more to helping participants hold onto their jobs, even low-wage ones. Eike- 
wise, staff may encourage workers to look for additional hours of work rather than better- 
paying positions to supplement their earnings. 

San Diego 

While Dayton was buffeted by the recent national recession, San Diego appears to have 
had a less stressful experience. The San Diego Metropolitan Statistical Area had a monthly unem- 
ployment rate of 4.3 percent in March 2005.'^ 



'^Underemployment is a significant measure of labor market distress. The Bureau of Labor Statistics de- 
fines underemployment as a condition that encompasses all of the following; unemployed people; people who 
are involuntarily working part time; “conditionally interested” workers, who want to work but cannot because 
of child care, transportation, or other problems; and discouraged workers who have stopped looking for work. 
Hanover (2004) notes: “While unemployment in the state has risen, the level of underemployment reflects a far 
greater rate of labor market distress than the official unemployment rate. Ohio’ s underemployment rate in 2003 
was 10.4 percent, the highest since this statistic began being measured, and up from a low of 6.8 percent in 
2000.” Moreover, the proportion of underemployed African-American workers (at 19 percent in 2003) was 
almost twice as high as the rate for all workers (10.4 percent), and the rate for people without a high school 
diploma or General Education Development (GED) certificate (22.6 percent) was higher still (Hanauer, 2004). 

'^Bureau of Labor Statistics (2005). 
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Indeed, over the past two decades, San Diego has experienced major economic expan- 
sion, particularly in the wake of the signing of the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) with Mexico and increased federal spending on homeland security and the military. 
From the U.S. Department of Defense, the county received direct expenditures of more than 
$10 billion in 2001. The U.S. Navy and Marine Corps continue to operate bases and air sta- 
tions in the county, which employ many residents. Moreover, San Diego benefited from the 
military base realignments and closures of the 1990s, with many operations being relocated to 
this area from other states. For instance, in 1997, the Space and Naval War Systems Center re- 
located from Virginia to San Diego and currently employs nearly 4,000 workers.'^ 

With San Diego considered one of the country’s most desirable year-round vacation 
spots, tourism remains a key source of employment in the county, providing jobs in hospitality, 
retail, and entertainment establishments. However, manufacturing is the largest contributor to 
the county’s gross regional product, accounting in 2002 for $25 billion, particularly in ship- 
building and repair (employers include the National Steel and Shipbuilding Company and 
Northrop Gmmman) and in industrial machinery and computers. In addition, high-technology 
industries, such as the biomedical, software production, telecommunications, and biomedical 
research industries, are taking off in the region. 

Many of the larger companies are located in the northern part of the county, away from 
the WASC site. However, the One-Stop seems to have close connections with some of the big- 
ger employers outside of South San Diego County. In such a thriving and diversified economy, 
the San Diego WASC program may find it easier than its Dayton counterpart to help partici- 
pants with career advancement because of the greater abundance of good job opportunities for 
all jobseekers. But a key challenge for this program is to help participants acquire the additional 
skills training they need to qualify for and take advantage of better-paying jobs and to build re- 
lationships with employers that encourage them to offer training and advancement opportunities 
to WASC participants in their firms. 



'^'San Diego Regional Chamber of Commerce (2005). According to the San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce, “international trade continues to be a major economic strength for the region. The border between San 
Diego and Mexico is the busiest in the world, and the San Diego-Tijuana binational economy is further en- 
hanced by NAFTA. Goods moving through the San Diego customs district totaled $33.6 billion in 2001. Ti- 
juana has become the television-producing capital of North America, and perhaps the world, with Asian manu- 
facturers opening manufacturing facilities in the region because of the inducement of NAFTA advantages.” 
*^San Diego Regional Chamber of Commerce (2005). Data in the next paragraph are also from this source. 
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Existing Patterns of Collaboration Between Workforce and 
Human Service Agencies 

As discussed in Chapter 1, the workforce system is expected to collaborate with the 
human service system in developing and operating WASC programs. But Dayton and San 
Diego began their WASC collaborations with very different past histories of relationships be- 
tween these two systems. The histories have important implications for the number of adminis- 
trative entities with which the WASC programs will have to negotiate and for the kind of ad- 
ministrative hurdles they may need to surmount to secure staffing and resources, develop ser- 
vices, and simplify application processes for work support programs. 

Dayton 

Ohio’s workforce and human service systems are already well along in integrating their 
administrative stmctures and programs at both the state and county levels. The Ohio Depart- 
ment of Job and Family Services is the product of the July 2000 merger of the state’s former 
workforce and human service agencies. 

In Dayton, the Montgomery County Department of Job and Family Services is in charge 
of the entire range of income support programs for low-income families with children, including 
Ohio’s Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program, Medicaid, and food stamps. 
This same agency is also responsible for Dayton’s Workforce Investment Act (WIA) employment 
programs, including core job search services, intensive services (case management), and training. 
However, the TANF and WIA staff have largely operated out of different locations in the One- 
Stop Center and have not been integrated in the way that WASC envisions. 

San Diego 

As shown in Table 3.2, in contrast to the situation in Dayton, San Diego’s workforce 
and human service agencies are separate entities that entered the WASC demonstration with 
little experience of having worked closely with one another. In fact, local leaders have said that 
a major reason for deciding to join the demonstration was that WASC gives them an opportu- 
nity to build a long-term relationship between the two agencies. 

The county’s human service agency, the San Diego County Health and Human Services 
Agency, administers its TANF, food stamp, Medicaid, and child care assistance programs.'® On a 
separate track, the San Diego Workforce Partnership — the county’s workforce entity — is respon- 
sible for WIA job training and employment programs for both the city and county of San Diego. 

'®The San Diego County Health and Human Services Agency is one of three Alternative Payment Provid- 
ers (APPs) that manage state-funded child care programs for low-wage workers in San Diego County. The 
other two APPs for the county are private vendors. 
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The Work Advancement and Support Centers Demonstration 



Table 3.2 

Local Workforce and Human Service Agencies Involved in 
the Dayton and San Diego WASC Sites 



Institution 


Services Provided 


Current Service Location 


Dayton 




Montgomery County 
Department of Job 
and Family Services 


Workforce Investment Act (WIA) ser- 
vices: core, intensive, and training services; 
adult education and literacy programs 

Work supports: family and children’s 
Medicaid,“ food stamps, child care, and 
ancillary services 


The Job Center (One-Stop) 


San Diego 




San Diego Workforce 
Partnership 


WIA services: core, intensive, and training 
services; adult education and literacy pro- 
grams (contracted out to One-Stop provid- 
ers and other partners) 


South County Career Center 
(One-Stop) 


San Diego County 
Health and Human 
Services Agency 


Work supports: family and children’s 
Medicaid,'’ food stamps, child care, and 
ancillary services 


South Region Center (regional 
office of the Health and Hu- 
man Services Agency in 
Chula Vista) 



NOTES: “Ohio does not have a separate State Children’s Health Insurance Program, but instead has 
an expanded children’s Medicaid program. 

'’California’s State Children’s Health Insurance Program (called Healthy Families) is not adminis- 
tered by the Health and Human Services Agency (HHSA). However, the HHSA staff will facilitate a 
Healthy Families apphcation by, for example, forwarding a Medicaid application from someone whose 
income exceeds the level that would qualify the applicant for Medicaid to the agency administering 
Healthy Families. 



This separation of the workforce and human service systems is mir rored at the state level: 
The state Employment Development Department oversees the ad min istration of the WIA program 
across California, wh il e the California Department of Social Services administers the state’s TANF 
program. Thus, WASC managers will need to identify which of an array of state and county agen- 
cies and divisions they should approach as they work to develop new systems and services. 
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Local One-Stop Centers 

Physically, the Dayton and San Diego One-Stops are dramatically different from one 
another. Partly as a result of those differences, the centers also present users with two very dif- 
ferent environments in which to receive services. 

Dayton 

Dayton’s One-Stop is an imposing, 400,000- square-foot modem facility, which sprawls 
across an eight-and-a-half-acre site located two miles from downtown Dayton. The WASC staff 
estimate that around 1,500 customers visit the One-Stop every day, and more than three dozen 
education, workforce development, and social service providers have moved into the One-Stop 
facility, creating a sort of “Mall of America” of service centers. The WASC program will be 
able to draw on this full range of colocated programs. 

Dayton’s One-Stop has a strong ethos of providing excellent customer service, with 
staff often cross-trained in one another’s services and roles in order to encourage customers to 
feel that there is no wrong door for getting help. However, the sheer size and scale of the facil- 
ity may be overwhelming to many people. Moreover, since the county’s income support pro- 
grams take up a sizeable amount of room in the facility, the One-Stop may be stigmatized 
through its association with the welfare system. In fact, staff members speculate that some low- 
wage workers now avoid the One-Stop for that reason. 

San Diego 

With around 3,000 to 4,000 customer visits per month, San Diego’s One-Stop is much 
smaller than Dayton’s, helping to create an intimate, comfortable environment for customers. The 
facility is easy to navigate: A receptionist offers individualized assistance to everyone who comes 
through the doors, and staff are available throughout the facility — including in its computer labs 
and training rooms — to help customers get access to services, along with the guidance they need 
to sign up for these services and use them. Staff members believe that since the One-Stop is not a 
welfare office, low-wage workers and dislocated workers will be more likely to consider using 
WASC than would be the case if the program carried the stigma of public assistance. 

Given their local conditions, both Dayton and San Diego therefore continue to face dif- 
ferent but overlapping challenges as they have developed WASC strategies. These are explored 
in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 4 

Critical Challenges and Initial Strategies 



Implementing the Work Advancement and Support Center (WASC) demonstration in- 
volves overcoming numerous challenges. First, the programs must recmit the targeted low- 
wage workers and reemployed dislocated workers, some of whom have had no previous expo- 
sure to One-Stops or work support programs. Once participants enroll, the WASC units will 
need to deliver services that fit the WASC design. In these new units, which will draw together 
staff from two different systems, workforce staff must become conversant with the complicated 
eligibility mles of financial work supports, while human service staff will need to learn about 
the particulars of Workforce Investment Act (WIA) programs. All staff in the WASC unit must 
learn to work with employers and create with them a new relationship focused on retention and 
advancement. Further, the staff must determine how to help customers advance their careers — 
an effort that involves coordination with outside agencies, community organizations, and em- 
ployers. The programs must also try to simplify the processes by which workers apply for work 
supports. Finally, the sites will need to work through the organizational and logistical details of 
colocating staff members who formerly were based in different systems or agency divisions. 

While the designers of WASC were aware of these many challenges, the planning that 
Dayton and San Diego undertook during this report period has cast those challenges into 
sharper relief. By drawing on information about the first phase of work from these two sites, 
this chapter provides more detail about the dimensions of the demands that the sites — along 
with other sites in the demonstration — will face, and it describes steps that Dayton and San 
Diego anticipate taking to address some of the challenges. 

Challenge #1 : Encouraging Participation of Low-Wage and Dislocated Workers 
Who Have Little or No Past Connection with One-Stop Services or Work Support 
Programs 

Past programs designed to help low-income people keep jobs and advance their careers 
have often found it very difficult to engage participants. This has been true even when the services 
have been directed toward employed welfare recipients and former recipients who had a recent 
connection to a human service agency.' WASC is likely to find it even more difficult to recmit 
participants from low- wage working families who have had no previous exposure to either work- 
force or human service agencies. Thus, the sites are strategizing about how to reach people who 
may not know about the One-Stops, who have negative impressions of public services or incorrect 



'Rangajaran and Novack (1999); Anderson and Martinson (2003). 
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assumptions about their eligibility, or who may think that their work and family responsibilities 
leave them little time to secure program services. 

The sites have quickly recognized that to publicize WASC, they must reach out to em- 
ployers, community-based organizations, and other community groups that have regular contact 
with workers. They have also decided that while their outreach messages must highlight the 
benefits of WASC to working people, they must avoid making WASC sound like a traditional 
social service program. 

Reaching out to community-based organizations and empioyers 

In conducting outreach — as well as follow-up activities once people enroll in the pro- 
gram — WASC sites may benefit from partnerships between the One-Stop and community- 
based service providers. The groundwork for such a relationship has already been laid in Day- 
ton. In an effort to reach out to residents in low-income neighborhoods and expand their use of 
One-Stop services, the Dayton One-Stop has cultivated a sophisticated outreach network known 
as the Targeted Community-Based Collaborative (TCBC), which is a consortium of around two 
dozen community- and faith-based organizations.^ 

The One-Stop relies on TCBC members to inform residents about One-Stop programs 
(and sometimes to assume preliminary intake tasks for the programs). TCBC members are often 
able to engage residents in ways that are more familiar to them than the style of outreach that 
comes directly from a government agency. For instance, to market the One-Stop, the Dayton 
Urban League has successfully used local radio programs and set up informational tables in 
grocery stores and on street comers. TCBC partners have helped One-Stop staff stay in contact 
with former welfare recipients to enable these people to secure the job retention services and 
work supports they need from the One-Stop. In another indication of the way in which this con- 
sortium expands the One-Stop’s outreach efforts, a Dayton staff member observes, “TCBC is 
available 24/7 when the [One-Stop] is closed.” 

Besides marketing the One-Stop to residents, staff members of TCBC agencies also 
help people navigate the facility. For example, they give residents the names of specific One- 
Stop staff persons to see and often accompany residents on initial visits to the facility. “People 
are often overwhelmed and don’t know where to go,” says a WASC staff member. “It’s not a 
stretch for middle-income people to come in and use the [One-Stop], but it’s hard to get low- 
income folks to come in.” The challenge for sites like Dayton is to cultivate neighborhood- 



^TCBC members include agencies like East End Community Services, which serves a predominantly 
white population, primarily from Appalachia, and a growing number of Hispanic residents; the Dayton Urban 
League, which serves the primarily African-American Westside community; and Camp Fire USA, which 
serves youth. 
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based groups like the TCBC collaborative in order to further penetrate communities of low- 
wage working residents that the One-Stop has yet to engage. 

In addition to community organizations, both sites will attempt to use employers in their 
recmitment efforts, a strategy that they hope will help the program reach potential participants 
who are known to these employers but who have never received One-Stop services or work sup- 
ports. Focus groups of local employers that were convened by the San Diego WASC unit to help 
WASC learn more about the local labor market also gave staff an opportunity to introduce these 
employers to WASC and to gauge their interest in helping with recmitment. Most of these em- 
ployers were receptive to the program and willing to spread the word about it to their employees. 

Developing effective marketing messages 

As noted earlier, WASC managers and staff think that the program’s services — par- 
ticularly work supports — may suffer from the stigma often attached to publicly funded pro- 
grams, particularly welfare programs. Another potential problem with marketing WASC is that 
people who are aware of the One-Stop tend to see it as a place where the unemployed can be 
helped to find jobs, but not as a source of help for people who are already working. 

Focus groups of low- wage workers that were convened by the sites confirmed the im- 
pression that the One-Stop is not usually viewed as a provider of job retention and career ad- 
vancement services, precisely the perception WASC is hoping to shift. As a Dayton staff mem- 
ber put it: 

When I ask people who come to me here, “Hey, how’re you doing?” they’ll 

say, “I’m not doing too good if I’m down here.” We need to change the mind- 
set, open people’s eyes to the opportunities for workers here. This pilot project 

could turn things around. 

Because the San Diego One-Stop does not encompass human services, it does not con- 
tend with perceptions that it is a welfare agency. Still, as in Dayton, the program must address 
the problem of the agency not being viewed as one that helps workers advance. Moreover, sys- 
tematically marketing services is a relatively new challenge for the San Diego One-Stop. Thus 
far, the agency has mainly relied on word-of-mouth communication among customers and their 
friends and neighbors to attract participants. 

Now, however, the WASC program is seeking to attract busy working people who do 
not normally come into the One-Stop by developing a compelling marketing message — one 
that will not sound like another promotion for a traditional social services program. Thus, the 
headline being used for the initial WASC marketing brochure and for some of its other materi- 
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als focuses on the program’s benefits, rather than its services. The headline reads, “Give your- 
self a raise. Add $10,000 more.” 

Of course, while such messages are important, many staff members at the sites under- 
stand that marketing also involves describing the program thoroughly and clearly once people 
call or come through the door. “It’s all about presentation,” says one San Diego staff member, 
adding that people must understand the goals of WASC and the kind of commitment they need 
to make to its activities if the program is going to work for them. 

Challenge #2: Engaging Current One-Stop Customers Who Could Benefit from 
WASC Services 

Although WASC aims to reach workers who have not yet been involved in One-Stops, 
many people who are already One-Stop customers will be eligible to receive WASC services 
and are likely to benefit from them. Results from an MDRC survey of customers in the two sites 
showed that 35 percent of the customers surveyed in Dayton and 17 percent in San Diego were 
already working. Nearly half the working customers surveyed in Dayton (46 percent) and over 
one-third in San Diego (36 percent) were making $8 per hour or less.^ WASC participation has 
the potential to streamline the application processes for work supports for such people and to 
raise their overall household incomes.'* And over the long mn, WASC program’s advancement 
services could raise those incomes to even higher levels. 

However, just because working people take advantage of other One-Stop services does 
not mean that they will be automatically interested in participating in WASC. Therefore, the 
sites will use many of the same marketing strategies discussed in the previous section to attract 
this group to their services. Also, they will work with other One-Stop staff to develop strategies 
to pinpoint the working people who are using or have used the One-Stops. Some of the strate- 
gies that the sites plan to use include: 

• Introducing WASC to One-Stop walk-ins and callers. The same WASC 
brochures that were developed for outreach to the community will be avail- 
able in the One-Stop waiting areas. Receptionists who greet people entering 
the One-Stops or who answer inquiry calls about the facilities’ services will 
determine whether the walk-ins or callers are employed, and they will be 



^Beleu, Anderson, and Seith (2004); Anderson, Beleu, and Seith (2004). 

'^Because the One-Stop customer survey did not ask for household income or composition (two major cri- 
teria for determining ehgibility for most work supports), its results provide only a very rough approximation of 
the proportion of low-wage workers using these One-Stops who are not receiving the supports for which they 
may be ehgible. 
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trained to describe WASC to working people using marketing scripts devel- 
oped during the pilot period. 

WASC staff in Dayton, who have been leaving the program brochures 
throughout the One-Stop and who also plan to display WASC posters in the 
facility, have noticed that ever since 2004, when they posted a “Career Ad- 
vancement” sign above the area of the One-Stop where WASC will operate, 
One-Stop customers have been expressing a great deal of interest in enrolling 
once the program gets under way. One staff member observes, “We’re al- 
ready getting a lot of bites.” 

• Contacting past Workforce Investment Act (WIA) customers. The San 

Diego WASC team will use its automated data system to generate a monthly 
list of customers exiting the WIA program and will send them mailers to ad- 
vertise WASC. Similarly, Dayton’s WASC program plans to consult a 
monthly list of all One-Stop customers who have used WIA services. The 
program plans to send letters to a subset of people on this list likely to qualify 
for WASC — those using its initial job search and employment training as- 
sistance — telling them what it offers and inviting them to apply. 

• Building direct linkages between WASC and WIA job placement pro- 
grams for dislocated workers. Both the Dayton and San Diego sites see the 
potential for WASC to provide a “second stage” for their existing dislocated 
worker programs. Many participants of those programs land jobs that pay far 
less than their past positions and that do not offer much of a future. The sites 
are looking to WASC as a way to help those newly employed dislocated 
workers use that first job as a stepping stone while continuing to upgrade 
their skills and search for better opportunities. The sites will thus seek to es- 
tablish a relatively seamless transition to WASC for designated graduates of 
the One-Stop dislocated worker programs. 

• Recruiting customers of One-Stop partner agencies. In addition to being a 
home for WIA services, the Dayton One-Stop houses dozens of education, 
workforce development, and social service providers. The WASC program is 
arranging to meet with staff from these partner agencies to encourage them to 
refer their potentially eligible low-income working customers to the program. 
Although San Diego has somewhat fewer partner agencies than Dayton, this 
site plans to take similar approaches to Dayton’s to attract workers already 
involved with other agencies. 
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Challenge #3: Engaging Employers 

One of the main goals of WASC is to involve employers in efforts to help customers 
advance. For example, a WASC career coach may work closely with an employer to identify 
the skills needed for advancement and then facilitate the development of customized training 
that would benefit both the worker and the employer. The coach may also be able to serve as an 
important liaison between low-wage workers and their employers in negotiations of pay raises 
or promotions or in resolving problems that could lead a worker to quit or be fired. Also, as 
noted earlier, some of the WASC sites may try to provide on-site retention and advancement 
services to a critical mass of employees at large firms. Because the sites are in the early stages 
of developing these various strategies for engaging employers, it remains to be seen whether 
employers will be willing to work with WASC and whether customers will want their career 
coaches to contact employers on their behalf. To maximize the chances that WASC will suc- 
ceed in engaging employers, sites are thinking through the following strategies: 

Developing customized and on-the-job training opportunities 

The Dayton WASC program has been meeting with local employers, focusing on 
reaching employers who are having trouble filling positions that are one or two levels above 
entry-level. For instance, health care providers need help in preparing their entry-level health 
care, housekeeping, and food service workers for more skilled jobs, including positions as li- 
censed practical nurses, medical aides. X-ray technicians, and respiratory therapists. One hospi- 
tal personnel manager who participated in an employers’ focus group held by the Dayton pro- 
gram said that when some entry-level workers on the hospital’s wards were tested, the workers 
showed a facility with medical terminology and hospital practices — knowledge they had ac- 
quired on the job — that exceeded the knowledge levels of typical first-year medical students. 
The hospital was offering to release employees from their shifts to attend training classes that 
WASC would provide. 

A WASC unit member who helped facilitate focus groups for employers at the Dayton 
One-Stop was optimistic about prospects for WASC working with employers: 

I thought [the employers’ ] responses and ideas were very good, and it sounded 
like we could really work something out. We would be able to target a lot of 
people in one place and make worksite presentations of what we can offer. Go- 
ing to the employer to get to the employee would help us dialogue with them 
so that we can go back and forth. We would know ahead of time what the ad- 
vancement opportunities were there, how much people could make, what they 
would have to do to qualify. . .1 thought this could be a real plus. 
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The San Diego WASC unit is also emphasizing the need to involve employers in its ca- 
reer advancement efforts. The program is particularly interested in offering on-the-job-training 
contracts to employers. These contracts benefit both the worker and the employer, because they 
can give the worker paid release time for training while giving the employer a way to promote 
an employee, save on the costs of skills development needed to do so, and provide training dur- 
ing working hours. Generally, on-the-job-training contracts can be used for training in specific 
job skills that an employee needs in order to move up. For instance, a contract could be used to 
help an employee who is doing clerical work at an auto body shop to be trained to work on 
transmissions or to help an office worker learn additional software programs in order to get a 
promotion. In exchange for the training, the employer agrees to provide employees with oppor- 
tunities for promotion and/or a wage increase by the time the on-the-job-training contract has 
ended. Based on feedback from employers, the San Diego WASC team plans to streamline its 
program’s on-the-job-training application process to make it less cumbersome than the One- 
Stop’s current process. 

The San Diego WASC team recognizes that marketing on-the-job-training services and 
negotiating agreements with employers require a different set of skills than the ones that now 
prevail in the unit. Should funding become available, the team is therefore considering adding a 
new staff member, with the title of Business Services Advisor, to assume responsibility for on- 
the-job-training services and negotiations. 

Like the Dayton unit, the San Diego team has held focus groups of employers to get input 
about how the program can best engage employers — “to talk in their terms,” as one staff member 
put it. This team believes that employers will be drawn to WASC not only for help in developing 
employees’ skills but also for financial work supports, such as child care and transportation assis- 
tance, which can help employees maintain good attendance and productivity at their jobs. 

Intervening with the employer to help a customer negotiate a pay raise or 
promotion, or to help a worker keep a job 

It will not be possible, or even desirable, to create customized and on-the-job-training 
opportunities for every WASC participant. Rather than formal training, the route to advance- 
ment for some workers may simply be taking the initiative to improve their situations in their 
current workplaces. Thus, WASC career coaches expect to advise some participants about how 
to ask for raises and promotions. If someone has been unsuccessful in doing so, a coach might 
contact an employer directly to ask what steps the worker can take to advance. 

As discussed, the sites believe that the starting point for helping some workers move up 
is focusing on job retention. For example, coaches are prepared to work with employers to solve 
on-the-job problems of WASC participants that interfere with these employees’ performance or 
job satisfaction and that could lead to their quitting or being fired. For example, in the case of 
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conflicts between a WASC participant and a fellow employee, the coach might talk to the em- 
ployer and/or the participant to understand the difficulty more fully and then make constructive 
suggestions for alleviating it. 

Developing on-site employer services 

As noted, the sites also intend to explore the possibility of providing job retention assis- 
tance, career coaching, and counseling on work supports (which could include using the income 
calculator) to groups of WASC participants in large and medium-sized firms. The advantage of 
this strategy is that it makes the program more convenient by providing on-site services and al- 
lowing employees to take paid time off to participate. In addition, the hope is that workers will 
be more likely to participate if they know that their employers endorse the program. This ele- 
ment of the model is still under development, and the sites are in the process of determining 
whether it will fit into their programs. Dayton, for example, met with some large health care 
providers to gauge employer interest in such a program, and early planning activities are now 
under way. Future WASC reports will discuss this issue in greater depth. 

Challenge #4: Integrating the Functions of Workforce and Human Service Staff 

The workforce development and human service agencies that are collaborating on 
WASC have distinct missions, administrative structures, and performance goals. Mirroring this 
division, employment services are usually handled by employment coaches from the workforce 
system, while eligibility workers in the human service system have the sole and separate re- 
sponsibility of helping low- wage workers take advantage of financial work supports. These two 
kinds of staff members have often carried out their tasks in separate “divisional silos.”^ In con- 
trast, the WASC unit is expected to be a multifunctional and integrated team, with members 
who will often be cross-trained in each other’s responsibilities. 

Integrating services in this way requires staff from the most senior to the frontline levels 
of the workforce and human service agencies to cooperate and to make new and sometimes 
joint decisions. The different degrees of interagency collaboration that existed in San Diego and 
Dayton before the inception of the WASC demonstration have already had important implica- 
tions for how the sites have approached these demands. 

Dayton: Building on a generalized staffing model 

In staffing the new WASC unit, Dayton is benefiting from the fact that its workforce 
and human service programs are managed by the same agency and are based in the same facil- 



^See Senge (1990). 
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ity. One result of this arrangement is that, in the course of working at the One-Stop, some of the 
WASC staff members have held two kinds of jobs: positions that involve traditional human ser- 
vice work (handling eligibility determinations for programs such as Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families [TANF], food stamps, Medicaid, and subsidized child care, and conducting 
needs assessments), and positions in which they help customers get access to WIA employment 
and training services. This shifting has meant that there are One-Stop staff members with profi- 
ciency in both the human service and workforce systems. 

Capitalizing on the prevalence of staff with knowledge of the two systems, the WASC 
unit has decided to assign each customer to a single career coach, who will determine that per- 
son’s eligibility both for work supports and career advancement services. Members of the 
WASC unit will sometimes fill in for each other, but, with their distinct caseloads, they will not 
usually share major responsibilities for any one case. 

In addition to the career coaches, two assistants have been assigned to the WASC unit 
to help with customer correspondence, phone calls, and routine paperwork, enabling the career 
coaches to spend more time working one-on-one with participants and reaching out to employ- 
ers. These assistants are also trained to enroll customers in child care assistance and medical 
programs. Finally, a part-time child support specialist will work with some participants on es- 
tablishing paternity and helping them collect child support as one way to increase their house- 
hold incomes. The team will also draw on the help of a One-Stop job developer, who, although 
not officially part of the WASC unit, will give participants job leads and job search assistance 
and help them take advantage of WIA education and training services. He will also work to cul- 
tivate employers’ involvement in WASC. 

Besides often having had experience in both the workforce and human service systems, 
many One-Stop staff are already accustomed to working in teams. Throughout the facility, hu- 
man service staff are assigned to teams that focus on cash assistance, work supports, efforts to 
secure child support payments, and other supportive services. However, working separately, 
outside of those teams, are WIA staff and staff who determine customers’ eligibility for child 
care assistance. In making these staff members part of the WASC team, WASC takes the Day- 
ton One-Stop a step closer to full integration of its functions. The observation of one program 
administrator in Dayton underscores this change: 

This would really prove what the integration of the service system and of 
benefits to an individual would actually provide for an individual and com- 
munity — that it wasn’t just dealing with WIA individuals or TANF indi- 
viduals, but dealing with the low-wage worker, which I think is the next step 
in the tme development of the One-Stop. 
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San Diego: Moving from specialized staff functions to more generalized 
responsibilities 

As discussed in Chapter 1, before the demonstration began, staff members from San 
Diego’ s workforce and human service agencies operated separately, with very little interaction 
between the two systems. As a result, no one on the WASC team has experience in working in 
both the workforce and human service systems. Two of the career coaches, who have a back- 
ground in workforce services, had been helping customers find jobs and get access to resources 
in the community that would support their working (such as child care). The other two career 
coaches, who were part of the human service system and now will be based in the One-Stop, 
were primarily responsible for work support eligibility functions, one for food stamps and the 
other for Medicaid (“Medi-Cal” in California). 

The San Diego WASC team has put considerable thought into how to define the roles 
of these career coaches in the new unit. The current plan is to have all of them take some re- 
sponsibility for both advancement and work support activities. Still, not all four will have ex- 
actly the same functions. All of them will be able to estimate whether customers are eligible for 
work supports and to gather information for the applications. However, only the coaches who 
are employees of the human service agency will be able to make a final determination of eligi- 
bility and to authorize receipt of work supports. Administrators and staff have already expressed 
some concern about whether the career coaches can handle the full range of responsibilities cur- 
rently assigned to them at one time or whether their roles should be further specialized. 

The unit will be under the supervision of the WASC program manager, but that person 
has not had experience with work support eligibility functions. One staff member observed, 
“It’s going to be a challenge to really, really mesh the two [systems].” To facilitate the transi- 
tion, San Diego program administrators have been thinking through issues of sharing informa- 
tion about customers between the two systems and determining how best to handle problems 
that could arise from the management and supervision arrangements. 

One of San Diego’s career coaches expressed concern that the two- week cross-training 
that the team has been given did not leave staff with enough of the skills and knowledge they need 
to assume responsibility for both advancement services and work supports. This coach concluded 
that WASC team members would be required to rely heavily on one another to get up to speed 
during the early months of the program. One of the program administrators from the workforce 
agency expressed similar concerns about her lack of knowledge of work support eligibility mat- 
ters. Thus, the whole team is expecting a steep learning curve in the next stages of work. 
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Challenge #5: Changing How Frontline Workers Interact with Customers 

Cross-training will help WASC unit members better understand the existing roles and 
responsibilities of team members who come from a different system (see Table 4.1). But pro- 
viding advancement services will be an unfamiliar activity to almost everyone on the WASC 
team. As a Dayton staff member observed, “It’s a whole new set of challenges, the advance- 
ment piece. We haven’t focused on it in the past.” 



The Work Advancement and Support Centers Demonstration 

Table 4.1 

WASC Unit Staffing in the Dayton and San Diego WASC Sites 





Staff Person 


Responsibilities 


Dayton 


Career coaches 


Job and family service spe- 
cialists (3 staff members) 


Career counseling services and eligibility determina- 
tion for work supports; one of the three specialists is 
the WASC team leader. 


Other staff 


Economic support specialists 
(2 staff members; administra- 
tive role) 


Customer correspondence, phone calls, routine pa- 
perwork, and Medicaid/SCHIP and child care enroll- 
ment 




Unit aide (1 staff member) 


Clerical assistance 




Child support specialist 
(1 staff member) 


Assistance in establishing paternity and collecting 
child support 


San Diego 


Career coaches 


Workforce development 
advisors (2 staff members) 


Employees of the One-Stop who provide career coun- 
seling and education about work supports; one func- 
tions as the WASC team leader. 




Human service speciahsts 
(2 staff members) 


Employees of the human service agency who provide 
career counsehng and determination of ehgibility for 
work supports 


Other staff 


Unit clerk (1 staff member) 


Clerical assistance; Employee of the human service 
agency 
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A recent training on case management strategies in San Diego sheds light on one aspect 
of the challenge. During the course of the training sessions, the two career coaches from the 
human service agency noted that in their previous jobs as eligibility workers their focus had 
primarily been on getting a highly standardized paperwork process right. As one said, “We have 
our routine. Someone reports something [and] you have to have verification. It’s all a set pat- 
tern.” The observation suggests that since the work of eligibility staff is paperwork-intensive 
and demands accuracy, these coaches have tended to view personal contact with customers as 
more as a distraction than a necessity. As one of these workers explained, “We’re not used to 
clients coming back, or to seeing people. In the welfare office, we never actually saw people. 
Once in a while they would drop by, but we tried to avoid it.” Clearly, now that the role of these 
staff members has expanded to include both career counseling and education on work supports, 
it will be necessary for them to have more frequent and personalized contact with customers. A 
major focus of staff training for WASC thus involves teaching eligibility workers how to inter- 
act with customers in new ways. 

Developing career counseling skills 

WASC career counseling will differ in two important ways from the case management 
that is typically available at human service agencies and One-Stops: First, meetings with WASC 
participants will emphasize advancement and income growth above all other goals. For exam- 
ple, instead of postponing efforts to help customers move up career ladders and boost their 
household incomes, coaches who advise them on how to keep their jobs are expected to simul- 
taneously focus on these other goals. Thus, even when a coach meets with someone to discuss a 
family emergency or a job-retention crisis, it is expected that the coach will encourage that per- 
son to take at least one concrete step to find more skilled and/or better-paying work and, as 
needed, to secure work supports that could raise household income. MDRC and its consultants 
have been training staff at the sites to ensure that advancement remains central to all of 
WASC’s case management work. The training stresses that a key to prioritizing advancement is 
to ensure that each participant develops an Income Improvement and Advancement Plan. 

A second difference between WASC and traditional approaches to career counseling is 
that while WASC will try to streamline access to skills training, its career counseling will not 
automatically default to such training — or to changing careers — as the step recommended to 
help participants advance. Instead, career coaches will be expected to rely on a broader mix of 
strategies, which will include working with both participants and employers to determine if the 
participants can use their current ]ohs as starting points for ascending career ladders. 

Overall, both Dayton and San Diego have been considering a very full array of strate- 
gies to promote advancement, including: (1) intensive career counseling and coaching; (2) in- 
struction in soft skills, such as punctuality and proper dress, which support successful employ- 
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ment; (3) basic education, such as English as a Second Language and GED preparation; (4) oc- 
cupational skills development through traditional classroom-based training using either vouch- 
ers or other resources; (5) on-the-job-training positions and paid work experience in partnership 
with employers; and (6) close labor market analysis to identify jobs that require the same skills 
that workers are already using on their jobs but that pay more than their current positions. 

Even in the case of an advancement strategy that is familiar to some WASC staff mem- 
bers — helping people secure more education and training — the sites have recognized that it is 
important to try innovative approaches when the focus is on incumbent workers, not the unem- 
ployed. Eor example, Dayton is seeking ways to streamline the intake and application processes 
for securing WIA education and training funds. 

Current processes used by the One-Stop’s WIA division involve multiple visits sched- 
uled during hours that are more appropriate for unemployed jobseekers than for people who are 
working. The WASC team is trying to shorten the process to just one session, hoping that this 
will help increase take-up of education and training opportunities. “Eor instance,” says one staff 
member, “I’ll have them bring the documentation they need when they come, so we’re not 
sending them home again to get it.” Besides convenience, this staff member points to another, 
more indirect way in which this streamlining could benefit customers: “The more we disrupt the 
workplace, the less support we’re going to get from employers [for their employees’ efforts to 
pursue skills development].” 

The sites also recognize that for job coaches to become effective career counselors who 
can help customers negotiate raises, acquire the skills they need to get promoted, or find new 
jobs with better pay and benefits, the coaches must be knowledgeable about the local labor mar- 
ket and about which employers offer good wages, benefits, and promising career tracks. The 
sites are planning to train staff in these areas, but staff may need on-the-ground experience 
working with WASC customers, followed by additional training once the programs are in full 
swing, to develop this kind of expertise. 

Some new strategies for promoting advancement are more straightforward. Eor instance, 
a WASC staff member in Dayton remarked that some participants may simply need coaching that 
helps them see themselves as people who can advance their careers and that teaches them how to 
get information about advancement opportunities. As this staff member observes: 

[Some people] don’t like to go to [the] personnel [office]. It’s like going to 
the principal’s office. And when you’re called down there, you wonder what 
you’ve done wrong. If you can get to know someone down there [you can] 
get comfortable [about asking]: “What advancement opportunities are com- 
ing up? Can you tell me? What are the qualifications?” 
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Ensuring that WASC staff members are fully convinced of the value and 
legitimacy of work supports 

To get customers to take advantage of work supports for which they qualify, WASC 
staff must buy into that program goal. Yet, research on efforts around the nation to expand par- 
ticipation in certain work support programs indicates that some long-time eligibility workers 
have a hard time changing their priorities to promote the use of these benefits.® Intensive train- 
ing and follow-up supervision will probably be needed to fully achieve this culture change. 

Change in this direction already appears to be underway. For instance, Dayton staff 
members expressed favorable opinions of WASC’s work supports and emphasized that even 
the seemingly minor simplifications of the application processes that WASC could secure in 
Ohio could be a significant benefit to busy working people. “There’s a big paper flow now,” 
said one staff member. “For someone who’s working, it’s hard to get through it.” 

At the same time, some staff members in Dayton have expressed ambivalence about the 
prospect of raising the incomes of WASC participants through work supports alone. These 
staffers view work supports as another form of public assistance that is not significantly differ- 
ent from TANF cash assistance. They see the goal of public programs as ultimately helping par- 
ticipants achieve economic self-sufficiency and independence from all forms of public assis- 
tance, including work supports. For example, one staff member observed, “Still having to rely 
on food stamps and our [state] medical [insurance] and even child care [programs]... you’re 
still dependent on the system. An individual really doesn’t feel free.” Thus, consistent with the 
priorities established by the WASC model, the staff hope to promote the use of work supports 
as a transitional step on the road toward self-sufficiency. 

Challenge #6: Making Work Supports More Accessible 

As described in Chapter 1, low-income working families often do not receive the work 
supports for which they are eligible, frequently because of the administrative burden involved in 
applying, misinformation about eligibility, and the stigma associated with government- 
sponsored benefits. 

One study of work supports suggests that the piecemeal lowering of obstacles to receiving 
them — for example, trying only to inform people about the supports or trying only to simplify 
verification requirements — has had little or no effect on take-up rates. This suggests that to be 
successful a program must address the whole administrative package.* In view of the possibly 



®U.S. General Accounting Office (2004). 
’Currie (2004). 

*Currie (2004). 
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bigger payoff from a more integrated approach, WASC will rely both on efforts to simplify the 
application and recertification processes and on educating customers about the benefits. 

Simplifying the application and recertification processes 

States and counties across the nation vary widely in the progress they have already made 
in simplifying application and recertification procedures for work supports. Thus, depending on 
their locations, WASC sites will have greater or lesser need to make changes in their procedures. 
For example, San Diego probably has reason to do somewhat more to try to change procedures 
than Dayton, simply because Ohio has already made progress in streamlining and aligning proce- 
dures. But regardless of their different starting points, both Dayton and San Diego will try to 
lighten the administrative burdens of applying for work supports in the following ways: 

• Allowing WASC participants to apply for work supports at the One- 
Stop instead of the human service agency. While work supports were 
available at the Dayton One-Stop before the start of WASC, this was not the 
case in San Diego, which is taking a new step in now offering them to 
WASC participants (although not to other users) at the One-Stop. Besides 
convenience, there may be other advantages to making work supports avail- 
able at the One-Stops, which have to do with the negative image of human 
service agencies. As discussed, these agencies are often perceived as the in- 
stitutions of last resort for unemployed people with no other options. There is 
research that suggests that allowing people to apply for work supports at lo- 
cations outside of human service agencies increases take-up rates. For exam- 
ple, one study of Medicaid enrollment showed that outstationing Medicaid 
enrollment offices in hospitals helped to increase Medicaid take-up rates, 
particularly among pregnant women, and, in California, among Hispanic and 
Asian communities.® 

• Making it easier to apply for multiple programs at once. Results from one 
study of a group of potential applicants for Medicaid and food stamps show 
that for every 10 newly eligible families who took up Medicaid benefits, four 
also took up food stamps. These patterns suggest that people who applied for 
Medicaid may have also learned about food stamps in the process, or that peo- 
ple may have concluded that the benefits of applying for both programs out- 
weighed the benefits of applying for just one.'® Currendy, neither Dayton nor 
San Diego uses a single application for Medicaid, food stamps, and child care 



®U.S. General Accounting Office (1994); Aizer (2003), as cited in Currie (2004). 
'®Yelowitz (2000), as cited in Currie (2004). 
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subsidies, three key benefits in the WASC package of work supports. In the 
WASC demonstration, San Diego will use a combined application for all three 
work supports, while non-WASC customers typically must apply separately 
for each of the three programs. The Dayton One-Stop combines its food 
stamps and Medicaid/SCHIP application for non-WASC customers, but the 
application for child care is separate. In the Dayton WASC program, partici- 
pants who wish to apply for all three work supports will still have to complete 
two separate applications — one for food stamps and Medicaid/SCHIP and 
one for child care subsidies — but unlike other One-Stop users, who are re- 
ferred to two separate teams, WASC participants will be able to work with one 
WASC team member on both applications. 

• Expediting the application process. The time between applying for and re- 
ceiving benefits can be long, which may affect whether people decide to ap- 
ply. San Diego is attempting to expedite its food stamp application process, 
so that WASC participants will be able to leave the WASC unit with an Elec- 
tronic Benefit Transfer (EBT) card without the need to return to the One- 
Stop for a second interview or to go to another office. 

• Eliminating waiting time for work supports for WASC customers. Some 
of the available work supports, notably child care, are not fully funded in 
some states, and applicants are placed on waiting lists to receive these ser- 
vices. The San Diego site is attempting to give WASC participants priority 
for child care assistance slots, so they will be assured of getting this impor- 
tant support. (In Dayton, there is not a waiting list for child care.) 

• Simplifying food stamp eligibility for WASC customers. Current TAKE prac- 
tice qualifies someone receiving TAKE cash welfare for food stamps without re- 
gard to assets, because the TAKE asset test has already been met. In an effort to 
mirror this practice, San Diego is exploring the possibility of offering this type of 
categorical eligibility for food stamps to aU WASC participants. 

Making administrative changes to simplify the application and recertification processes 
depends on securing the cooperation of both state and county-level officials. In California, state 
officials have been receptive to the modifications proposed for WASC, including the suggestion 
that WASC customers be categorically eligible for food stamps. In addition, a great deal of at- 
tention has been paid to developing a short combined application that includes not only food 
stamps, child and family Medicaid, and cash diversion assistance, but also child care assistance. 
Application and recertification will become a single process rather than the three separate proc- 
esses, with their three separate forms, that are now used. (In Dayton, because many integration 
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issues have already been worked through, the site has not had to ask the state and county to 
make as many changes in existing procedures as has been the case in San Diego.) 

Among the administrative hurdles that have emerged in negotiations at both sites over 
how to streamline work supports for WASC customers, one of the most difficult has been the 
effort to enlist states in changing their policies to reduce the amount of documentation or verifi- 
cation required to apply for food stamps and to eliminate requirements for face-to-face inter- 
views at each point that eligibility has to be recertified. 

WASC planners envisioned that states could significantly change these practices by us- 
ing the minimum mandatory verification standards that the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Food and Nutrition Services (FNS) has set forth in federal rules. State administrators and poli- 
cymakers, however, have been wary of taking this step. They are concerned that simplification 
of procedures could raise their food stamp error rates (that is, the percentage of food stamp 
payments a state makes in error). States are given incentives to reduce their error rates and are 
penalized if the rates exceed a certain threshold. The error rate is computed in the course of a 
Quality Control (QC) process that every state conducts annually. 

In response to states’ concerns, FNS has agreed to consider applications from states that 
have WASC sites for a waiver of certain aspects of the QC process that would allow WASC par- 
ticipants to be excluded from calculation of their states’ QC error rates. The waivers would be 
provided on the condition that these programs participate in a special alternate payment accuracy 
study to test whether the simplification procedures negatively affect their error rates. If the waivers 
are granted, MDRC plans to work with the WASC sites to conduct these alternate studies. 

Educating customers about work supports 

Simplifying the eligibility process may not always be enough to convince eligible cus- 
tomers to apply for work supports, particularly if they have never received these benefits. Thus, 
the WASC unit needs to educate customers about how work supports can increase their household 
incomes, dispel any misconceptions people have about whether they are eligible to apply, and 
highlight any success WASC has had in easing application and redetermination requirements. 

As discussed in Chapter 1, the use of the income calculator is expected to help sites 
educate customers about the value of work supports. This tool is designed to alert customers to 
the work supports for which they are eligible and to show them, with clear and simple tables 
and charts, how receiving these work supports will affect their monthly incomes, taking into 
account the offset of expenses such as child care and transportation. 
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Challenge #7: Coordinating Work Supports with Career Advancement Plans 

Once customers secure work supports, WASC staff also must monitor their eligibility for 
the benefits over time. This is a particular concern if someone’s earnings go up. While such an 
increase is a positive outcome, if it is small, it may actually make the person ineligible for certain 
work supports, thus effectively reducing net household income. This is known as the “cliff’ phe- 
nomenon. The income calculator should help staff and their customers anticipate cliffs. 

More generally, the calculator can help customers identify jobs that would result in 
overall economic benefits to their households. Often, it will be important for coaches to point 
out that a better-paying job will eliminate the need for work supports. But in some cases, using 
the calculator could help participants think through a more complex set of benefits and costs 
associated with a new position. For example, someone may decide to accept a job paying an 
additional 50 cents per hour only if it also offers health benefits, because that small increase in 
earnings would make the person ineligible for Medicaid. Similarly, someone may be trying to 
decide whether to take a new job that pays more per hour but makes the family ineligible for 
subsidized child care. If that job will open up advancement opportunities, taking it may ulti- 
mately be worthwhile. If not, WASC staff may want to continue to work with the participant to 
find a position that pays enough to compensate for the loss in child care benefits or to help that 
person enroll in training to qualify for better-paying jobs. 

Of course, additional considerations — hours, proximity to home or to a child care pro- 
vider, the work environment, and the actual responsibilities of the job — must be weighed in a 
decision about whether to accept a new position. The challenge for the WASC units is to help 
participants sort out their options to find jobs that best fit their circumstances. As the sites begin 
working with customers, the demonstration will generate additional information about the ways 
in which the WASC unit can help customers navigate advancement while taking into considera- 
tion its effect on overall household income. 

Challenge #8: Program Management to Foster an Ethos of Advancement Within 
the WASC Unit 

Tackling the challenges involved in implementing WASC requires a strong program 
manager to set the tone, establish expectations for the WASC unit, and provide support and 
feedback on how staff work with participants and on team performance. These managers are 
faced with the challenges of putting an ambitious program design into practice, forging new 
relationships with institutions and employers, and coordinating services that originate in both 
the WIA and human service systems. But perhaps their most important task is to ensure that 
their programs remain tme to the WASC mission of helping workers advance. This task re- 
quires managers to motivate two sets of staff members with little experience in providing ad- 
vancement services to make this service a priority activity and to help staff acquire the skills 
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they need to guide customers in defining and pursuing long-term career goals. Managers must 
also nurture a team philosophy that encourages staff to engage low-income workers who are not 
facing an immediate employment crisis, but who nevertheless could use assistance to improve 
their economic circumstances. During the first part of the pilot period, the sites have been think- 
ing about management techniques that could help them realize these objectives. Techniques that 
are under consideration or that the sites are starting to use include: 

Emphasizing the expectation that each interaction between career coaches 
and customers should focus on advancement 

One San Diego program manager pointed out that WIA and human service workers of- 
ten inadvertently “train” customers to come to them with their personal and family problems, 
because these problems, and not efforts to move ahead in the labor market, have traditionally 
been the staple of interactions between case managers and their customers. To the extent that 
this is true and that focusing on personal and family problems turns out to be counterproductive, 
it is important for WASC program managers to help staff break out of patterns that do not allow 
enough room for working on advancement and to adopt new strategies. In San Diego, managers 
are regularly consulting case files to better understand the progress that customers are making 
on advancement and to make sure that the Individual Income and Advancement Plans are al- 
ways up-to-date. In addition, staff will meet on a regular basis to discuss cases as a group, so 
they can learn from and provide advice to one another. These meetings are a way for program 
managers to make sure that staff members are focusing on advancement and income improve- 
ment with each customer and to reinforce the expectations and goals of WASC. 

Developing performance measures that capture WASC goals but that are not 
too inflexible 

Each of the WASC units will develop performance measures that will center on reten- 
tion and advancement outcomes and that will specify benchmarks participants should reach to 
realize those outcomes. The expectation is that these benchmarks and outcomes will reflect the 
full range of program strategies used to promote WASC goals. For example, there will likely be 
measures of success in helping participants search for better jobs, seek raises and promotions, 
and complete training courses, along with a number of other measures that will match the dif- 
ferent paths that customers might follow in the program. In all cases, however, outcomes will be 
defined to hold staff accountable for and give them credit for job retention and career advance- 
ment goals, thus moving them away from the focus on job placements alone that typifies efforts 
to measure progress in employment-oriented programs serving low-income people. 

Taken together, these activities represent large challenges to the participating sites. 
The WASC implementation study will assess how well the sites meet challenges and what 
their efforts entail. 
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Looking to the Future 



Will the WASC sites succeed in reaching eligible low-wage workers and dislocated 
workers and engaging them in services? How will the sites build relationships with employers to 
promote worker retention and advancement? Will program managers succeed in fostering an 
ethos of advancement among frontline staff in the WASC unit? Answers to these and other critical 
questions about the implementation of WASC will become clear as the demonstration unfolds. 

This report’s depiction of the initial planning and problem-solving efforts of Dayton 
and San Diego shows that the sites have enthusiastically embraced the WASC model and made 
a vigorous start in implementing its key features. MDRC’s research in the coming years will 
continue to track their progress, along with the struggles and accomplishments of the additional 
sites. Over time, the research will compare and contrast the real-world experiences of all the 
sites as they attempt to recmit and serve diverse groups of low-wage workers and help meet 
employers’ needs for more skilled workers in strikingly different local contexts. By examining 
those experiences in depth, this research aims to draw lessons about the effective practices for 
bringing together workforce and welfare institutions in a new joint mission to help low-wage 
workers and dislocated workers climb career ladders and improve their incomes. 

The demonstration’s impact analysis will ultimately determine whether those attempts 
succeed, and, if so, by how much. Using a random assignment research design, the impact 
analysis will assess the effects of WASC on the ability of participants to stay employed longer 
and to increase their wages and overall incomes more than they would have in the absence of 
the program. This research will continue through 2008 and offer an opportunity to measure the 
program’s short-term impacts, covering a period of about one year following random assign- 
ment for most sample members. However, recognizing the importance of determining the ef- 
fects of WASC over a longer time period and of assessing whether the program fosters other, 
non-economic improvements in the well-being of participants and their families, MDRC may 
seek to extend the evaluation and expand the scope of analysis. Resources for this additional 
work will be sought if preliminary findings suggest that WASC is having positive effects on 
participants’ short-term success in the labor market. It is hoped that, in the end, the lessons from 
the WASC demonstration will contribute important evidence on what works — and on strate- 
gies that make successful interventions work — to national policy debates about how best to 
improve the income and life outcomes of people who are working but poor. 
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